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Theodore Roosevelt is a unique and picturesque figure in 
American politics. The element of accident contrived to bring 
about his introduction into political life, first when a New 
York ward “boss,” to revenge a slight, turned against his Dem- 
ocratic machine and secured the nomination and election of a 
Republican as Assemblyman from his district. That Repub- 
lican was Theodore Roosevelt, and he very early acknowledged 
that he owed his first political laurels to this chance pique of 
one of New York’s lesser ward politicians. This is not to say 
that but for the intervention of accident Roosevelt would 
never have entered public life, but it is certain that he would 
not have entered it so early. 

His career in the New York Assembly marked the young 
Roosevelt for leadership and his political promotion was rapid. 
He held successively the positions of Civil Service Commis- 
sioner under Président Harrison’s administration, Police Com- 
missioner of, New York Ux, the Assistant-Secretaryship of 
- the Navy under McKinley’s first aduiinistfation, the Govern- 
orship-of New York, the Vice-Presidency, and finally, and 
again by the intervention of accident, thé’ Presidency of the 
uution. After completing the three aud one half years of 
President McKinley’s unexpired term, Mr. Roosevelt was nom- 
inated for the Presidency and elected by a very large popular 
majority. 

Thus Roosevelt’s career, from his first introduction into 
politics as Assemblyman from the wealthiest district in New 
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York City, was crowded with action, and the positions he suc- 
cessively held were such as to give him an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the practical workings of government in all of its 
ramifications, and at the same time to reveal to him its defects 
and inadequacies. By nature a reformer, his practical experi- 
ence accentuated his natural bent and led him to become the 
outspoken champion of honest and efficient government. But 
whatever his position, whether Police Commissioner of 
America’s largest city, or Under-Secretary of the Navy, or 
Governor of a great state, or President of the nation, his pri- 
mary concern was the same,—viz., to have government honestly 
and efficiently administered so as to yield the largest measure 
of happiness and security to the greatest number of people. 

His problems were, therefore, practical problems, and his 
concern with theories was quite secondary. He aimed at 
practical reforms and the accomplishment of actual and press- 
ing tasks, and his political theories are largely the by-products 
of his experience. Henry Adams in The Education of Henry 
Adams correctly appraises the predominant quality of Roose- 
velt: “Power,” he says, “when wielded by abnormal energy 
is the most serious of facts, and all Roosevelt’s friends knew 
that his restless and combative energy was more that normal. 
Roosevelt, more than any other man within the range of noto- 
riety, showed a singular primitive quality that belongs to ulti- 
mate matter—the quality that medieval theology assigned to 
God—he was pure act.” Moreover, it may be said that he had 
nothing but contempt for the mere maker of theories. The 
doctrinaire, the man of theories, whether written or spoken, 
he regarded as useless unless he could also act. He exalted 
the doer above the theorizer. “The prime thing that every 
man who takes an active part in politics should remember,” 
he says in one of his early essays, “is that he must act and not 
merely criticise the actions of others.” And again, “Every 
man who wishes well to his country is in honor bound to take 
an active part in political life..... Progress is accomplished 
by the man who does the things and not by the man who talks 
about how they ought to be done.”? 


2 Roosevelt, American Ideals, pp. 79-80. 
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3ecause of his definite practical bent, he had an exalted 
respect and admiration for the Federalist, saying that it was 
the greatest book of its kind ever written. This he attributed 
to the fact that Hamilton, Madison, and Jay were not mere 
theorizers, but doers——the men actually engaged in the prac- 
tical political affairs of the day. Similarly, he thought Bryce’s 
American Commonwealth had value possessed by no other 
book of its kind, largely because Mr. Bryce was himself a 
Member of Parliament and vitally concerned with practical 
political problems. 

But it must not be inferred that Roosevelt was indifferent 
to political philosophy, or to winning the support of political 
writers and thinkers for his policies. He writes in one of his 
early essays: “No government that cannot command the sup- 
port of its best thinkers is in an entirely sound condition; 
but,” he adds by way of caution, “it is well to keep in mind 
the saying of Frederick the Great that if he wished to punish a 
province he would allow it to be governed by the philoso- 
phers.”? To him the ideal to be set before the student of poli- 
tics and the practical politician alike was the ideal of The Fed- 
eralist, the happy combination of the statesman and the prac- 
tical politician. Nor did Roosevelt make apologies for the prac- 
tical politician; rather, he proudly designated himself as one, 
and pointed out the fallacy of regarding the politician per se 
as a semi-criminal and vicious character. In speaking of Ham- 
ilton and Jefferson, he said that Jefferson was a politician and 
Hamilton was not. “Hamilton’s friends are apt to speak as 
if this was to his credit, but such a position is all nonsense. 
A politician may be, and often is, a very base creature, and if 
he cares only for party or personal success, his special abilities 
merely render him a curse. But among free peoples, and 
especially among the free peoples who speak English, it is 
only in very exceptional circumstances that a statesman can 
be efficient, can be of use to his country, unless he is also (not 
as a substitute but in addition) a politician.”* It was to him 
a misfortune, therefore, when the paths of the practical and 
theoretical politicians diverged so widely that'they had no com- 
mon standing ground. 


2 Ibid., p. 116. 
8 Bishop, Life of Roosevelt, p. 23. 
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In English politics Edmund Burke’s career and views 
furnish the closest parallel to Roosevelt’s in America. Both 
were actively engaged in the actual work of government, and 
both vitally and primarily concerned with the practical prob- 
lems of the day. Neither sought to leave behind him any defi- 
nite system of political doctrine, but each did construct a fabric 
of political thought in justication of his practical policies. 
The philosophy of each, however, is definitely suggestive of 
the “orator in the tribune rather than the thinker in his study.” 

As sources from which to deduce Roosevelt’s theory, we 
must take into account his official and unofficial acts, his state 
papers and messages, his numerous speeches and writings, 
and his more unpretentious articles and essays. His earlier 
essays give the norm of his political philosophy. Written very 
early in his career these essays (notably the two volumes 
entitled American Ideals and Practical Politics) are suggestive 
of the lines along which his remarkable activity was to be 
directed when he came into positions of power. To quote 
the language of the Introduction of one of the volumes; 
“They might be said to contain the whole of his theory of 
politics, based upon honesty and courage, never-ending work, 
and a fundamental sense of fair play. Coupled with these, 
there went a certain measure of expediency which, without 
sacrificing principle, strove to get things done, accepting a 
compromise whenever the thing he most desired was for the 
moment unattainable.” And herein lay a large element of his 
genius,—his spirit of compromise as shown in his ability to 
get things done by making use of agencies and means immedi- 
ately at hand—a reformer working through machines and 
ultimately demolishing the machines. 

The whole of Roosevelt’s career was predicated upon the 
utilitarian doctrine of government as an agency of promoting 
the greatest good of the greatest number. If we had to class- 
ify him with any particular school of political thinkers, he 
would belong to the group of Utilitarians. It was his con- 
ception that the goal of every free country was an equal 


4 The Autobiography, supplemented by Bishop’s two volume Life of Roosevelt, 
is the best single source of Roosevelt’s thory. His later writings are also helpful, 
as The New Nationalism, Fear God and Take Your Own Part, and Foes of Our 
Own Household. 
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opportunity for life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness for 
every one of its citizens,—rich and poor, great and humble, 
alike. He desired, therefore, that America should realize in 
practice the ideals she had always cherished in theory. To this 
end, he took vigorous action toward making government more 
efficient, toward the destruction of all sinister influences in the 
government, and in opposing the aggressions of private inter- 
ests upon public rights. His ultimate goal was always the pub- 
lic welfare, as he himself very forcefully stated in a message 
to Congress when transmitting the report of the Conservation 
Commission. “All that has been done or attempted,” he said, 
in speaking of his administration, “has been in the single con- 
sistent effort to secure and enlarge the rights and opportunities 
of the men and women of the United States. The highest 
value we have is that of the individual citizen and the highest 
justice is to give him fair play in the effort to realize the best 
there is in him. The application of common sense to common 
problems for the common good, under the guidance of the 
principles upon which this government was based and by 
virtue of which it exists, spells perpetuity for the nation, civil 
and industrial liberty for its citizens, and freedom of oppor- 
tunity in the pursuit of happiness for the plain American, for 
whom this government was founded, by whom it was pre- 
served, and through whom alone it can be perpetuated.” 
Roosevelt was strongly Jeffersonian in his belief in the 
wisdom and integrity of the people, and thoroughly Hamil- 
tonian in his belief in a strong national government. He has 
more in common with Jefferson than with Hamilton, how- 
ever,—though such a comparison would have made him indig- 
nant. He utterly despised Jefferson, though admitting admira- 
tion for his confidence in the plain people, for his belief in the 
West and Western expansion, and for his practical political 
instincts. “But Jefferson led the people wrong,” he says, 
“and then himself followed after them.” Like Jefferson, 
Roosevelt was born and reared an aristocrat, but he became 
a thorough-going democrat and out-Jeffersoned Jefferson in his 
belief in the people. Like him, also, he believed in the devel- 
opment and expansion of the West, and showed a capacity for 
practical political affairs truly phenomenal. And if Jefferson 
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mis-led the people, there are many who believe that Roose- 
velt did likewise, and that in the very matter in which he criti- 
cized Jefferson most, he was himself the greater offender. 

Civil service reform, efficient and honest government, con- 
servation, social and industrial legislation, equal suffrage, the 
initiative and referendum, the recall of judicial decisions, mili- 
tary preparedness and universal military training——each of 
these had a place in the Roosevelt policies. His conservation 
program reflects his theory of executive power and the utili- 
tarian bent of his thinking. This program included develop- 
ment as well as the protection of the great natural resources of 
the nation. It was his conviction that the people of one gener- 
ation should not pauperize the next by exploitation of natural 
resources, but that as a farmer should use his farm with a 
judicious view to its future use by his own children, so the 
nation should use its natural resources in such a way as to 
insure the largest contribution to its well-being and its per- 
petuity. In carrying out his view, he very naturally encounter- 
ed the bitter hostility of the land thieves, and those who for 
years had plundered the public domain. In several instances 
he withdrew, by executive order, large areas of public land 
from entry, and added by this process 43,000,000 acres to the 
forest reserves. It is significant that this was done by execu- 
tive order, and it is mentioned here as one of the striking 
manifestations of his view of executive power, in the use of 
which he proved such a powerful instrument in staying the 
aggressions of the land mongers. 

But extensive as was his program of conservation of 
natural resources, he considered this as only the starting point 
toward the conservation of the vital resources of the nation. 
To that end, he created the extra-governmental Country Life 
Institute, whose task it was to study the conditions affecting 
the human resources of the country, and to provide a pro- 
gram for the enrichment and the betterment of life, particularly 
in the rural districts. In line with this, he had created the 
Public Health Bureau, which ever since has functioned help- 
fully in the matter of conserving and safeguarding the human 
resources of the nation. 
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In this connection it is not amiss to note the position which, 
according to the popular view, Roosevelt came to hold as the 
champion of large families and the foe of so-called “race sui- 
cide.” Although properly a part of his social theory, it is not 
without interest to the student of his political thought. It‘is 
doubtless true that his position in this matter has been mis- 
understood, and that he never advocated unrestrained propa- 
gation among all elements. Indeed, those in a position to 
know, notably Professor Ross, assert that his real position in 
this matter was entirely in line with the teachings of scientific 
birth control, and that he would have been the first to repudi- 
ate the doctrine of an absolutely uncontrolled fecundity. But 
to whatever extent his position may have been misunderstood 
and misapplied, in the popular mind he stood as the champion 
of large families, and it is quite possible that he did not forsee 
that the very classes who would apply his doctrine were those 
who were least in need of it, but for whom the doctrine 
furnished a sort of moral justification for their lack of pru- 
dence and fore-sight in multiplying numbers out of all propor- 
tion to economic resources. 

In his address on “Citizenship in a Republic” delivered in 
Paris, Roosevelt said: “The first essential in any civilization 
is that the man and the woman shall be the father and mother 
of healthy children, so that the race shall increase and not 
decrease. If this is not to be so, if through no fault of society 
there is failure to increase, it is a great misfortune. If the 
failure is due to wilful and deliberate thought, then it is not 
merely a misfortune; it is one of those crimes of ease and self- 
indulgence, of shrinking from pain and effort and risk, which 
in the long run nature punishes more heavily than the other 
....1f we of the great Republic, if we, the free people who 
claim to have emancipated ourselves from the thraldom of 
wrong and error, bring down on our heads the curse that comes 
to the wilfully barren, then it will be an idle waste of breath 
to prattle of our achievements, to boast of all that we have 
done.”® It may not be argued that the static character of the 
French population inspired the utterance, though it did doubt- 
less give it added force. The sentiment expressed was reas- 


5 Quoted in Drinker, Life of Roosevelt, p. 327. 
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serted many times in America, directed especially at the well- 
to-do classes, and was a part of Roosevelt’s store of convic- 
tions. While it may appear fanciful to compare his view in 
this matter with Rousseau’s emphasis on the census as the 
criterion of judging excellence in government, there is at 
least slight justification for it. “Other things being equal,” 
wrote Rousseau, “that government is infallibiy the better under 
which, without extraneous measures, without naturalization, 
without colonies, the citizens show the greatest increase in 
numbers. That under which the people are decaying and dying 
out is the worst. Statisticians, the matter is in your hands: 
count, measure, compare.”® 

Roosevelt’s attitude toward the Trusts was character- 
istically aggressive. He came into the Presidency when the 
era of capitalistic combination was at its height. After 1897 
came the greatest period of combination of capital the country 
had ever seen, and he came into the Presidency at a time when 
capitalistic interests were extending their control more and 
more over the government. Capitalists were doubtless sincere 
in insisting that they were entitled to special consideration 
from the government, since in the wake of the industrial devel- 
opment of the country and of the capitalistic combinations, 
there had followed a period of unparalleled prosperity. They 
thus pleaded for continued prosperity by continued privileges 
and immunities for themselves. But Roosevelt adopted no 
such philosophy, and he began to press the new principle of 
government rights in business, and of the necessity of having 
business conducted in the public interest. In his first message 
to Congress in December, 1901, he spoke of the changed busi- 
ness conditions, urged caution in dealing with corporations, 
and advised against legislation in the absence of calm inquiry. 
He suggested that the proper method of dealing with trusts 
was governmental supervision of all business combinations, 
with full publicity of all pertinent facts. 

In his message of December, 1905, he said: “I do not be- 
lieve in the government interfering with private business more 
than is necessary. I do not believe in the government under- 
taking any work that can with propriety be left in private 


® Rousseau, The Social Contract, III, 9. 
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hands. But neither do I believe in the government flinching 
from over-seeing any work when it becomes evident that 
abuses are sure to obtain therein unless there is government 
supervision.” He repeatedly asserted his belief in the 
thorough-going supervision by the national government of all 
the operations of big interstate concerns. There was not in 
his attitude, however, anything of hostility to combined capi- 
tal as such, but merely to its attendant evils and abuses. To 
correct these he urged strict government regulation of at least 
all combinations dealing in the necessities of life,—as meat, 
coal, and oil,—and the definitizing of corporate responsibility. 

He thus opposed the evils of corporate wealth vigorously, 
but always constructively and without any bitterness toward 
wealth as such. “The corporation may be all right,” he said, 
“but it is not entitled to a vote, or to proprietorship in any 
public man.” Or again, “The citizens of the United States 
must effectively control the mighty commercial forces which 
they have themselves called into being.. Property is the ser- 
vant, not the master, of the commonwealth.” In a letter to 
Sir Edward Gray, he said: “There is something to be said 
for government by the great aristocracy which has furnished 
leaders to the nation in peace and war for generations; even 
a democrat like myself must admit this. But there is absolutely 
nothing to be said for government by a plutocracy, for govern- 
ment by men very powerful in certain lines and gifted with 
the ‘money touch,’ but with ideals which in their essence are 
merely those of so many glorified pawn-brokers.” Even in his 
early essays he condemned in vigorous language the men of 
wealth who sacrifice everything to the getting of wealth. The 
American money-getter he regarded as an ignoble character, 
with ideals purely material, “to whom trade and property are 
far more sacred than life and honor, and of far more conse- 
quence than the great thoughts and lofty emotions which 
alone make a nation mighty.” But his natural antipathy to the 
materialistic money-getter took on the zeal of a crusader when 
through large aggregations of capital, those same materialists 
sought to strangle the free opportunity of American life and 
make the government of America a tool to serve their interests. 
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Thus, in both of his major tasks,—effective ‘control over 
the trusts and conservation,—he was led to the assertion of a 
strong nationalism, involving the extension of the powers of 
the national government over ever-enlarging spheres. It was 
not a question of speculative theory with him, however: it 
was merely the best means of meeting an issue, and of getting 
certain needed things accomplished. “We must nationalize 
governmental control,” he said, “to meet a nationalized ‘big 
business.’ ” Or again, in speaking of conservation, “The nation 
can best guard the interest of the people in the matter of their 
natural resources.” The old controversy between the states’ 
rights advocates and the advocates of centralization did not 
concern him,—nor yet deter him. He was for national rights 
when national rights meant popular rights, and for states’ 
rights when states’ rights secured popular rights. “I am a 
strong believer in efficient national action,” he said, “when such 
action offers the best means of securing and protecting the 
interests of the whole people as against the interests of the 
few. I am for State action when it will best serve that pur- 
pose, and I am in hearty favor of co-operation between the 
two when their duties are identical or over-lap.” He did not, 
therefore, ask for over-centralization, but only for such exten- 
sion of the powers of the national government as were essential 
to promote the welfare and interests of the whole people, and 
secure the betterment and relief sought. He held that the 
banishing of the special interests from public life was essential 
to national efficiency and national welfare, and he conceived of 
the national government as the only effective instrument to 
accomplish that purpose. 

With Roosevelt, therefore, it was never a question of fed- 
eral control as against state control. It was a question of 
special corporate interests as against popular rights and the 
popular interests of the nation. To be sure, he had no 
sympathy with the states’ rights or particularist party. He 
spoke of the doctrine as “the States’ rights fetish, which is 
still effectively used at times by both courts and Congress to 
block needed legislation directed at huge corporations or in 
the interest of the working man.” 

He says in the Autobiography: “In internal affairs I cannot 
say that I entered the presidency with any deliberately planned 
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and far reaching scheme of social betterment. I had, however, 
certain strong convictions, and I was on the look-out for every 
opportunity of realizing those convictions. I was bent upon 
making the government the most efficient possible instrument 
in helping the people of the United States to better themselves 
in every way,—politically, socially, and industrially ...I be- 
lieved in real and thorough-going democracy, and I wished to 
make this democracy industrial as well as political, although 
I had only partially formulated the methods 1 believed we 
should follow. I believed in the people’s rights, and therefore 
in national rights and states’ rights just exactly to the degree 
in which they severally secured popular rights. I believed in 
invoking the national power with absolute freedom for every 
national need; and I believed that the Constitution should be 
treated as the greatest document ever devised by the wit of 
man to aid a people in exercising every power necessary to its 
own betterment, and not as a straight-jacket to strangle 
growth.”* 

What most exasperated this man of action was the inability 
of either state or nation to act in certain matters, because of 
the construction put upon their powers by the courts. It was 
this condition, the creation of what he called a “neutral zone” 
where neither state nor nation had power to act, but where 
the lawless exploiter prospered, that led him to criticise the 
decision of the courts in certain cases and later to advocacy of 
the recall of judicial decisions. The idea was authoritatively 
stated by him in his speech before the Ohio Constitutional Con- 
vention in 1910. It became at once the target of attack from 
Taft and others of the conservative wing of the party, and it 
was the alignment over this issue and others raised by Roose- 
velt that convinced him of the utter reactionary character of 
the Republican party, and induced him to wage, in 1912, the 
fight which he must have known from its inception was doomed 
to failure. But the idea of the recall of judicial decisions 
became a part of the Progressive Party’s articles of faith and 
figured prominently in the campaign of 1912, as did also the 
twin measures of the initiative and the referendum. 






* Autobiography, p. 387. 
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His decision with regard to the judicial question was, 
briefly, that if the legislature and the court disagreed regarding 
the interpretation of the Constitution upon a question of policy, 
the people, under the police power, should decide between 
them. If, for example, the legislature should limit the hours 
of work for women, believing it constitutional, and the courts 
held the contrary, then the people should decide whether the 
proposed law is or is not within the scope of constitutional 
power. In other words, the voice of the people was to be 
invoked to dissolve a dead-lock between the legislature and 
the judiciary. “If we are not to have some such measure,” 
he said, “we shall be the victims of perfunctory legalism, and 
there will continue to be the monstrous perversion of the Con- 
stitution into an instrument for the perpetuation of social and 
industrial wrongs, and for the oppression of the weak and 
helpless..The power to interpret is the power to establish, 
and if the people are not to be allowed finally to interpret the 
fundamental law, ours is not a popular government.” 

His fight for social and industrial legislation led him log- 
ically to this view, but he showed only a slight interest in the 
recall question after 1912. This may have been due, as Bishop 
suggests, to a decided change in the attitude of the courts 
toward cases involving relations between employers and em- 
ployees and to a more liberal interpretation of the Constitution 
in such cases. Three of the New York decisions which he had 
criticised most severely were reversed by the courts of last 
resort. “These reverses,” thinks Bishop, “could reasonably be 
traced to an influence upon the courts of a public opinion which 
his agitation of the subject had produced, leading to a-con- 
struction of the law more in accordance with the new social 
conditions.”® Such a view, however, is hardly justified by the 
facts. 

Having thus adverted briefly to the circumstances which 
led Mr. Roosevelt to assume the leadership of a new party in 
1912, it is of interest to note his view of parties and party gov- 
ernment. Very early in his career he recognized the necessity 
of acting through organization; he saw that if a man would 


® Cf. Merriam, American Political Ideas. 
® Bishop, Life of Roosevelt, 106. 
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exert any real influence in political life he must act through 
some association of politically like-minded individuals. The 
man of sound instincts, he thought, can no more subscribe to 
the doctrine of absolute party independence on the one hand 
than to that of unquestioning party allegiance on the other. 
“The truth is simply,” he wrote in an early essay, “that there 
are times when it may be the duty of a man to break with his 
party, and other times when it may be his duty to stand by 
his party, even though, at some points, he thinks that party 
wrong. He must be prepared to leave it when necessary, and 
he must not sacrifice his influence by leaving it unless it is 
necessary.” This statement, written many years before he 
held high political office or before the eventful break with his 
party in 1912 could have been fore-seen, is significant. It 
reveals his stand on the question of party allegiance without 
bias and without attempting to justify a course of action which 
he could not, in the nature of things, fore-see. His philosophy 
in this case explains his action; it is not offered in extenuation 
of his action. 

There are many who feel that Roosevelt’s decision in 1912 
involved a break with the third term tradition which regarding 
the Presidency had become a fixed rule in American political 
practice. But Roosevelt did not view the matter so. He held 
that the tradition was a wise one, and cites that he gave his 
indorsement to it, when, in 1908, in the face of tremendous 
pressure, he refused to be a candidate for the Republican 
nomination, although technically being entitled to it, since he 
had held the office for only one elective term. But he justified 
his candidacy in 1912 on the ground that the third term tradi- 
tion should only apply to consecutive terms. 

“The Presidency,” quoting the Autobiography, “is a 
great office, and the power of the President can be effectively 
used to secure a nomination, especially if the President has 
the support of certain great political and financial interests. 
It is for this reason and for this reason alone that the whole- 
some principle of continuing in office, so long as he is willing 
to serve, an incumbent whe has proved capable, is not applic- 


% Roosevelt, American Ideals, p. 113. 
2 Autobiography, p. 356. 
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able to the Presidency. Therefore, the American people have 
wisely established a custom against allowing any man to hold 
the office for more than two consecutive terms. But every 
shred of power of a President exercises while he is in office 
vanishes absolutely when he has left office. An ex-President 
stands precisely in the position of any other private citizen, 
and has not one particle more power to secure a nomination 
or election than if he had never held the office.—indeed, he 
probably has less by reason of the very fact that he has held 
the office. Therefore, the reasoning on which the anti-third 
term custom is based has no application whatever to an ex- 
President, and no application to anything except consecutive 
terms. As a barrier of precaution against more than two 
consecutive terms, the custom embodies a valuable principle. 
Applied in any other way it becomes a mere formula, and like 
most formulas, a potential source of mischievous confu- 
sion ....I believe it is well to have a custom of this kind to be 
generally observed, but that it would be definitely unwise to 
have it hardened into a constitutional prohibition. It is not 
desirable that ordinarily a man should stay in office twelve 
consecutive years, but most certainly the American people are 
able to take care of themselves, and stand in no need of an irre- 
vocable self-denying ordinance. They should never bind them- 
selves never to take action which under some quite conceivable 
circumstances it might be to their great interest to take. It is 
obviously of the last importance to the safety of democracy 
that in time of real peril it should be able to command the ser- 
vices of every one of its citizens in the precise position where 
the services rendered will be the most valuable. It would be 
a benighted policy in such event to disqualify absolutely from 
the highest office a man who while holding it had actually 
shown the highest capacity to exercise its powers with the 
utmost effect for the public defence.” 

Such a crisis as existed at the end of Lincoln’s first admin- 
istration, had it come at the end of a second, would, he thought, 
have justified a departure from the third term custom. One 
wonders how he would have felt had a similar crisis arisen at 
the end of Wilson’s second administration, or had the one 
that did arise at its beginning been deferred until near its 
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close? It is not difficult to guess that he would not have 
regarded the situation without personal bias, and that his 
theory might easily have been forgotten in his eagerness and 
enthusiasm for a more plausible solution! 

Roosevelt’s view of executive power was the heart and 
center of his political theory and the key of interpretation to 
his official acts. He insisted that the executive power was 
limited only by the specific restrictions and prohibitions 
appearing in the Constitution, or imposed by the Congress 
under constitutional authority. “My view,” again quoting the 
Autobiography,’2 “was that every executive officer in high 
position was a steward of the people bound actively and affirm- 
atively to do all he could for the people, and not to content 
himself with the negative merit of keeping his talents undam- 
aged in a napkin....I declined to adopt the view that what 
was imperatively necessary for the nation could not be done 
by the President unless he could find some specific authoriza- 
tion to do it. My belief was that it was not only his right 
but his duty to do anything that the needs of the nation de- 
manded unless such action was forbidden by the Constitu- 
tion or by law. Under this interpretation of executive power, 
I did and caused to be done many things not previously done 
by the President and the heads of the departments. I did not 
usurp power, but I did greatly broaden the use of the execu- 
tive power. In other words, I acted for the public welfare 
whenever and in whatever manner was necessary, unless pre- 
vented by direct constitutional or legislative prohibition.” 

In a number of instances the legality of his official acts 
was brought before the courts, and uniformly sustained,— 
notable examples being the withdrawal of extensive coal lands 
from sale until they could be properly classified by govern- 
mental agents, his position in the water-power question, and 
in the use of executive power in Oklahoma to protect Indian 
rights and property. His view of the executive power found 
striking illustration in the Coal Strike of 1902. Here his 
theory that when action is necessary, the President should do 
everything in his power for the public welfare, and that doubt 
should be resolved in favor of action, led him to bring about 


% Autobiography, p. 357. 
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an adjustment of an acute industrial crisis, very much to the 
relief of the nation. He asserted the public rights in the strike, 
and asked and secured the consent of both parties to arbitra- 
tion. The arbitration commission was appointed by himself, 
and though the entire action was outside the traditional sphere 
of his duties and without any precedent in American practice, 
yet in the end the American people approved and applauded. 
He was not very sanguine of the success of arbitration, he 
said later, and declared that, had it failed, he had intended to 
send the Army into the coal fields, and have the mines operated 
in the interest of the public under military supervision. 
Another instance of his independence of action in matters 
which he regarded as within the scope of executive action, was 
his decision to send the Fleet into the Pacific and around the 
world. When certain Congressmen objected and threatened to 
hold up the needed funds, Mr. Roosevelt replied: “I have on 
hand money enough to get the fleet to the Pacific, and if 
Congress doesn’t care to provide money to get it back, that is 
no concern of mine. But the fleet will sale on schedule time.” 
And it sailed. 

In foreign affairs, Roosevelt gave vigorous assertion to the 
Monroe Doctrine, which he regarded as the cardinal feature 
of American foreign policy. In the San Domingo incident he 
established the right of the United States to interfere in the 
financial affairs of sister republics, to prevent the Unidted 
States from becoming involved in complications with foreign 
power creditors. He was led to this position both in the inter- 
est of peace and justice, but in doing so he gave a new inter- 
pretation to the Monroe Doctrine, virtually making the United 
States the guardian of the financial affairs of Latin-American 
republics. In the Venezuela controversy, also, he vigorously 
asserted the Monroe Doctrine, and refused to permit even 
temporary occupation of American soil by a European power. 

His foreign policy was a simple formula. “In foreign 
affairs,” he said, “the principle from which we never deviated 
was to have the nation behave toward other nations precisely 
as a strong and honorable and upright man behaves in dealing 
with his fellow-men.” The duty of national self-protection, 
however, was clearly enjoined. Since there was no law of 
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nations to do for the nation what state and municipal law did 
for the individual, the nation must always be ready for any 
eventuality. His policy, therefore, came to be expressed in 
the phrase “Speak softly and carry a big stick.” 

Here we come upon a final phase of his thought,—though 
final only in the order of its treatment here,—his insistence 
upon national military and naval preparedness. His views 
on the subject are too well known to require more than mention 
here. “The only nation equipped for peace is the nation that 
knows how to fight,” had long been his slogan. He warned 
repeatedly that one of the dangers of civilization was its 
tendency to lose the virile fighting virtues. “When men get 
too comfortable and lead too luxurious lives, there is always 
danger lest the softness eat like an acid into their manliness 
of fibre.” As a corollary of his belief in preparedness, he 
urged always a mental and spiritual preparedness which was 
summed up in his term “Americanism.” “To bear the name 
‘American’ is to bear the most honorable of titles,” he was 
fond of saying, and his greatest service, perhaps, consisted in 
preaching the doctrine of a vigorous political activity to the 
masses of America. He inspired what Wells calls “a sense of 
the State,” which worked itself out in manifold measures 
and activities in behalf of social progress. 

By “Americanism” Roosevelt meant national as opposed 
to local or sectional interests, the antithesis of what he called 
the “patriotism of the village or of the belfry.” In pointing 
out the menace to Americanism of unassimilated immigrant 
elements, he said: “We have no room in any healthy Ameri- 
can community for a German-American vote, or an Irish- 
American vote, and it is contemptible demagogy to put planks 
into any party platform with the purpose of catching such a 
vote.” Such was the temperate utterance of a man who had 
neither written platforms nor held high public office, and it 
is perhaps the more significant for that reason. But under 
the stimulus of war psychology, and with every nerve strain- 
ing to see accomplished the things for which America entered 
the titantic struggle——much too tardily, as he thought,—his 
calmer utterances gave way to vigorous and impassioned de- 
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nunciation of all things un-American, and he thundered like 
a Hebrew prohet against all obstructionist and dilatory tactics. 

But his Americanism did not tolerate anything approxi- 
mating cosmopolitanism. Indeed, he flayed in scathing 
language the adherents of that doctrine, and styled the doctrine 
itself as “a flaccid attitude of mind, which surely disqualifies 
a man from doing good work in the world.” “Whatever 
may be the case in the infinitely remote future,” he wrote, “at 
present no people can render any service to humanity unless 
as a people they feel an intense sense of national cohesion and 
solidarity. The man who loves other nations as much as he 
does his own, stands on a par with the man who loves other 
women as much as he does his own wife. The United States 
can accomplish little for mankind save in so far as within its 
borders it develops an intense spirit of Americanism. A flabby 
cosmopolitanism, especially if it is expressed through a 
flabby, pacificism, is both silly and degrading.” “Patriotism,” 
he says further, “so far from being incompatible with per- 
formance of duty to other nations, is an indispensable pre- 
requisite of doing one’s duty toward other nations....I stand 
for the nationalism of duty to oneself and to others, and there- 
fore, for the nationalism which is the means to inter-nation- 
alism,”’!4 


3% Roosevelt, Fear God and Take Your Own Part, p. 18. 
14 Tbid., p. 21. 
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Literary Americanism in Spanish America 
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The independence of the three literatures produced in the 
New World is inseparably associated with literary American- 
ism. Until recently, in Spanish-America as well as in Brazil 
and in the United States, the question of literary independence 
was one that aroused little more than an academic interest. Be- 
cause of the rapid growth in recent literature of literary 
Americanism and for the reason that upon it rests the hope of 
independence of the three main literatures of the New World 
from those of England, Spain and Portugal, literary American- 
ism assumes a new and far-reaching significance in all the 
American Republics. 

In order to avoid the confusion that might result from the 
use of certain words whose meaning depends upon the part of 
the Western Hemisphere in which they are used, the reader is 
asked to bear in mind that America, American and American- 
ism may be applied just as properly to Spanish and Portuguese 
America as to that part of the New World that received its 
basic civilization from England. To a Portuguese American 
Americano generally means Brazilian; to a Spanish American 
the same word means Spanish American. When, for example, 
Blanco Fombona, the Venezuelan writer who has always been 
hostile in his attitude toward the United States, makes the state- 
ment in one of his many stimulating books that he is a “fer- 
voroso americanista,” an ardent Americanist, he is not thinking, 
surely, of America in our limited sense of the word. This 
discussion of literary Americanism, then, will proceed on the 
assumption that America means all or any part of the New 
World and that Americanism, in its literary aspect, may be ap- 
plied to Spanish-American literature without any suggestion of 
influence on the part of the literature of the United States. 

Now, as regards literary independence, can it be said that 
the American Republics possess national literatures, or is the 
literature produced in any one of them merely an extension of 
the literature of England, Spain or Portugal? Many and 
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diverse are the answers that have been given by literary critics 
and historians in the different countries and at different periods 
of time. Speaking of our own literature, one historian told us 
some time ago that the literature of the United States is a 
branch of English literature as surely as are books written in 
Scotland or in South Africa; another has attempted to trace 
the steady growth of Americanism from the publication of the 
first book written in English on American soil to the last novel 
of William Dean Howells; another expresses the opinion that 
the year 1765 witnessed the end of the colonial isolation that 
separated the various parts of English America and that the 
development of a national literature began in that same year; 
still another would have us believe that our national literature, 
all American, autochthonic, dates from the close of the Civil 
War, “when our writers ceased to imitate and looked to their 
own land for material and inspiration.” Similarly diverse are 
the opinions of Latin American critics respecting their liter- 
atures. The eminent Brazilian, José Verissimo, doubted that 
there could be an entirely independent literature without an 
entirely independent language and denied the existence of an 
Australian, Belgian, Swiss or Brazilian literature. The author 
of a more recent history of Brazilian literature claims for his 
country intellectual and cultural autonomy, of which the best 
and most decisive proof is the national literature. The great 
Argentine writer and statesman, Bartolomé Mitre, opposed the 
establishment of a chair of Argentine Literature in the National 
University of Buenos Aires on the ground that not only did 
none of the Spanish-American countries possess a literature, but 
that the literary productions of all Spanish America did not con- 
stitute a literature independent of that of Spain; that although 
the books written in Spanish America were many of them ex- 
cellent and all in the same language, “they lacked logical co- 
herence and the evidence of evolution towards a definite goal.” 

The literary independence of the three main divisions of 
the New World has made rapid progress in recent years and 
will become an established fact according as literary Ameri- 
canism takes the place of slavish imitation. Developing 
slowly for many generations and gradually gaining momentum, 
literary Americanism has become a dynamic factor in con- 
temporary literature. 
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Directing our attention to Spanish America, we find that, al- 
though the present interest in literary Americanism is due 
mainly to its remarkable growth in recent years, it is not lim- 
ited to this brief period. In some of the chronicles written 
four centuries ago by Spaniards who took part manfully in the 
conquest and colonization of a large part of the New World, 
may be readily seen traces of Americanism, the result of con- 
tact with natural phenomena of unaccustomed grandeur and 
with indigenous civilizations so unlike their own. They kept 
their Spanish point of view and were unable to appreciate, be- 
cause of their religious fanaticism, the civilizations of Aztecs, 
Mayas, Incas and Chibchas, so that their chronicles belong to the 
literature of Spain; but many of the details of their narratives 
and descriptions show the influence of new surroundings. This 
American element, naturally, was given greater prominence by 
the chroniclers of the second generation, particularly the sons 
of Spanish fathers and Indian mothers. The greatest of these, 
Garcilaso Inca de la Vega, son of a Spanish conquistador and 
a princess of the royal line of Incas, was eminently fitted by 
birth and education to interpret for Europeans the civilization 
of his mother’s ancestors. Recent scholarship has tended to 
belittle his importance as an historian ; but what his Royal Com- 
mentaries of Peru has lost on the side of historical accuracy, 
it has more than gained in the field of pure literature. His in- 
timate knowledge of the Incas, his sympathy with the traditions 
of the conquered race, the creative force of his imagination and 
his mastery of Spanish prose, these make of his Royal Com- 
mentaries a literary masterpiece. So abundant is the local color 
and so suffused is it with the spirit of the indigenous Peruvians 
that it should be recognized as one of the most genuinely 
American of literary productions. 

The American element is apparent also in the writings of 
Spanish poets who were attracted to the New World by the 
splendor of the viceregal courts of Mexico and Peru or by 
the opportunities for adventure offered by the military and ex- 
ploring expeditions that were sent out from these two centers 
of Spain’s colonial expansion. The author of one of Spain’s 
greatest epic poems, Alonso de Ercilla, spent several years in 
Chile in the century-long war waged by Spain against the 
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Araucanian Indians and composed several cantos of his epic, La 
Araucana, in the very midst of the places and heroic deeds that 
entered into the making of his poem. His sympathy and ad- 
miration for the indigenous race that was struggling so vali- 
antly to retain its independence is apparent in his presentation, 
from the American point of view, of many details of descrip- 
tion and narration. In its inspiration and general method of 
treatment, La Araucana belongs to that class of European liter- 
ature of which Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso is the most notable 
example ; in many of its details it is essentially American. 

Many other poems could be cited as proof of the infusion 
of a new spirit into Spanish literature of the colonial period. 
It is to be found in the details of the versified chronicles of 
Castellanos and Centenera, treating of the early explorations 
into the interior of South America; it is manifest in the vivid 
descriptions of life and inanimate nature in Mexico and Central 
America, contained in the Grandeza Mexicana of Balbuena 
and the Rusticatio Mexicana of Landivar. In the satirical 
poetry of certain Mexican and Peruvian writers the social con- 
ditions and types satirized possess, at times, an American flavor 
that cannot be mistaken. 

Less conspicuous is the American spirit in the other kinds 
of colonial literature. Religious literature shows little of the 
originality and independence that mark the religious writings 
of some of our colonial writers. The domination of the Roman 
Catholic Church in public and private life, working through 
the very efficient Holy Inquisition, made impossible any inde- 
pendence of thought. The drama was popular with all classes 
of people, but with few exceptions the religious and secular 
plays were brought from Spain. Here and there the attempt 
was made to produce original plays in which local life and con- 
ditions were presented, but without noteworthy result. One 
of the greatest of Spanish dramatists, Ruiz de Alarcon, was 
born in Mexico and received much of his education there; but 
his plays were produced in Spain, so that he belongs to the 
literature of that country. Americanism is notably absent in 
lyric poetry. The preciosity of language popularized by Gon- 
gora and the conceptismo of thought and sentiment sponsored 
by Quevedo spread to all of Spain’s colonies; spontaneity and 
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sincerity, so essential to the growth of Americanism, gave way 
to the affectation, intentional obscurity and strained ingenuity 
of poets dominated completely by Spanish models. With the 
coming of Pseudo-classicism in the eighteenth century con- 
ditions became somewhat more favorable and traces may be 
found here and there of literary Americanism. Poetry con- 
tinued, however, to be an intellectual pastime; external nature, 
local customs, indigenous and racial traditions were still the 
undiscovered sources of abundant Americanism. 

The struggle for independence began in various parts of 
Spanish America in 1810 and continued with increasing ani- 
mosity until in 1824 Spain was dispossessed of almost all her 
colonies. A vast colonial empire, disintegrating, resolved it- 
self into several countries independent politically, but still bound 
to the mother country by traditions of culture. Just as in the 
United States literary dependence upon England continued 
long after political independence had been gained, in the new 
Spanish-American republics there was no break in intellectual 
and cultural life to correspond to the political separation. 
Scores of patriotic poems composed in Mexico, Venezuela, 
Argentina and elsewhere during the struggle for independence 
attest the bitter hatred toward Spain and the intense desire 
for freedom; at the same time they stand as indisputable proof 
of the literary dependence of their writers upon Spanish models. 
Literary independence, especially in poetry and drama, is of 
slow growth in any country that does not possess an indigenous 
language ; it is not surprising, therefore, that until near the end 
of the nineteenth century the literary movements of Spain 
were reflected in the poetry of the various countries that were 
formerly Spanish colonies. During the revolutionary period 
and the two following decades classicism produced many poets 
of distinction and two or three that can well be placed among 
the best of the time. Much of the content of their poetry was 
drawn from the life of the New World, but there was little in 
literary form or spirit to differentiate them from the poets of 
Spain. The magnificent poem of the Venezuelan poet Andrés 
Bello may be taken as an illustration of what is meant. In 
this masterpiece of poetic description rural life in the Torrid 
Zone is described with a graphic precision that stands as proof 
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of the author’s keenness of observation, and many of the de- 
tailed pictures are essentially American ; but mingled with these 
are the reminiscences of a mind stored with the ideas and 
images gathered from many literatures, ancient and modern. 
The inspiration is bookish, not spontaneous; the general im- 
pression produced is not essentially American. 

Romanticism followed classicism. Direct from France in 
some of the poets, in the majority it showed the strong influence 
of Spanish models. Because of the subjective nature of the 
movement and the demand for greater individual freedom, a 
more decided tendency toward literary independence is notice- 
able. The poetry of the Argentine poet Echeverria, for ex- 
ample, is rich in local color and represents a long step in the 
development of a national literature. Many other poets were 
deeply interested in literary Americanism, but it was not until 
near the end of the century that a decided break with the liter- 
ature of Spain was accomplished. Certain kinds of popular 
poetry, that of the Argentine Gauchos for example, were of in- 
digenous growth and bore the stamp of individuality given them 
by the spirit of Americanism; considered as a whole, however, 
the progress of Spanish-American poetry toward independence 
was hardly more rapid than that of our own poetry, even though 
we exclude Walt Whitman, the one great poet of the last cen- 
tury whose intense Americanism has now gained universal 
recognition. 

As in the United States, the most rapid advance in literary 
Americanism was made in prose literature, in the work of such 
prose-writers as Sarmiento of Argentina, Ricardo Palma of 
Peru, Montalvo of Ecuador, Altamirano of Mexico, and many 
others. This notable tendency in prose literature toward in- 
dependent Americanism has continued to gain in strength. 
Realism came to be the accepted method of writing fiction 
about thirty years ago; regional novelists depicting the life and 
social conditions of various parts of Spanish America, have 
produced especially in Argentina, Venezuela, Chile, Uruguay 
and Mexico, excellent novels and short stories that are clearly 
differentiated by their Americanism from those of Spain. In 
some of the countries just mentioned native fiction has been 
supported by a native drama, the teatro criollo, that has made 
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remarkable progress toward independence from foreign mod- 
els. It has not as yet added any masterpieces to contemporary 
drama and its best representatives, a Florencio Sanchez of 
Uruguay or a Garcia Velloso of Argentina, are inferior to the 
best dramatists of Spain; but it has produced many good plays 
that are made vital by the literary Americanism of vigorous 
writers who refuse to continue the traditional imitation of 
Spanish models and seek their inspiration and material in the 
social organism to which they themselves belong. 

It is in contemporary poetry that the growth of American- 
ism is most significant, since it is in this kind of literature that 
its absence has been up to the present most conspicuous. 

The breaking of the bonds that held the Spanish-American 
poets to the mother country was effected by a literary move- 
ment that was anything but American in its main tendencies. 
In the closing decade of the last century the Modernistas, under 
the able leadership of the Nicaraguan poet Rubén Dario, raised 
the flag of revolt against Spanish rules of prosody that had be- 
come wholly conventionalized by traditional use; with revo- 
lutionary zeal they attacked the generally accepted theories of 
poetry and attempted to substitute for them a system that was 
not very different from that of the French Symbolists. They 
experimented boldly in the forms of poetry; archaic meters 
were resurrected and given new flexibility. Like the Symbol- 
ists, they wished to put into their poetry the suggestiveness of 
Wagnerian music; like the Symbolists, too, they believed that 
ideas, sensations, moods, could best be presented by means of 
symbols, by allusion, merely, not by direct mention or descrip- 
tion. Sensations, rather than ideas or sentiments, were con- 
sidered by them to be the only suitable material for poetry, 
sensations presented in an entirely subjective manner. 

Modernismo soon ran its course as a distinct literary move- 
ment. As in the case of Imagism, its nearest counterpart in 
our poetry, it offered theories of poetry that could be applied 
with good results only by poets of strong individuality and 
sound literary judgment; the many imitators who lacked these 
qualities soon brought the whole movement into disrepute by 
their abuses and absurdities. Some of the most easily imitated 
characteristics of Rubén Dario’s Prosas Profanas were not far 
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removed from mannerisms and were saved from becoming de- 
fects by the exquisitely poetic temperament and fine literary 
taste of the author. His aristocratic exclusiveness became 
with them snobbishness; his ultra-refinement of thought and 
word became effeminate affectation ; his skilful metrical experi- 
ments led to all sorts of exaggerations; his symbolism opened 
the way to unintelligible euphuism; his fondness for the Ver- 
saillesque life of the eighteenth century, for Hellenism of the 
French variety and other exoticisms, let loose a deluge of 
poems on the same themes, but without his inspiration. Quali- 
ties permissible in one great poet may become intolerable in a 
school of poets. 

During the first decade of the present century the more 
vigorous of the younger poets of Spanish America became 
aware of the pitfalls toward which Modernismo was leading 
them ; they became aware, too, of its instability as a basis for 
the literary independence that they were seeking. Under the 
leadership of Dario they had gained their freedom from the 
domination of Spanish traditions, and this freedom they were 
determined to retain. They turned away from the artifici- 
ality and affectation of the later Modernistas, their dilet- 
tanteism and exoticism, and struck out along the path that 
has brought them back to nature, to actual life, to racial and 
national inspiration. Americanism is accepted by Los Nuevos, 
the “New Poets,” as the only basis for literary independence ; 
it is their literary Americanism that brings together into one 
definite tendency poets so different in their poetical ideals and 
outlook upon life as José Santos Chocano of Peru, Guillermo 
Valencia of Colombia, Gonzalez Martinez of Mexico, 
Leopoldo Lugones of Argentina. 

In the United States the continued growth of Americanism 
means a completely national literature: in the various Spanish- 
American countries the desired result is not several national 
literatures ; rather is it one literature, continental in scope and 
clearly differentiated from that of Spain. Politically, the na- 
tional sentiment is strong in each country and a complaint 
often expressed is that foreign writers refer to them indiscrim- 
inately as Spanish-Americans rather than as Chileans, Peru- 
vians, Venezuelans. It is quite true that different geographical 
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conditions and the mingling of different racial elements with 
the Spanish have resulted in nations that show marked differ- 
ences in type. The racial stock is, however, Spanish, and all 
received from Spain a common inheritance of culture. The 
native novel and drama that are being cultivated so success- 
fully in some of the countries would seem to point toward the 
formation of several national literatures; but underneath the 
realistic details of local color and national aspirations are the 
racial characteristics common to all the countries that compose 
Spanish America. Literary Americanism is the element in 
the regional novel and drama that makes of them the con- 
sistent parts of a continental literature; the literary American- 
ism of the “New Poets” is the force that is breaking down all 
national barriers that interfere with the free play of the ideals 
and aspirations that belong to all of Spanish America. 

Spanish-American critics recognize this homogeneity of 
literary ideals and racial aspirations, so that the following quo- 
tation from a recent book by Garcia Godoy of Santo Domingo 
may be taken as typical: “Americanism in its dynamic sense 
becomes the unifying force that unites all Spanish America in 
its intellectual and cultural espects. If, politically considered, 
the union of all Spanish America is not possible, let us strive 
all the more to give a common orientation to what is of much 
greater importance than political union, the harmonic and co- 
herent cultural vibration of peoples identified by blood, by 
speech and by history.” 

That literary independence is the most notable aspiration of 
the present-day makers of literature in the United States is 
clearly set forth in their own words in such symposia as Lit- 
erature in the Making and The New Idea: An Anthology of 
opinion concerning the spirit and aims of contemporary Ameri- 
can Literature. A similar anthology of statements made by 
Spanish-American writers regarding their literary ideals would 
show the prevalence of the same aspiration in the other Ameri- 
can Republics. Poets, novelists, critics, publicists of all kinds, 
show their keen interest in the development of Americanism as 
the basis of literary independence. 

Less unanimous is the expression of opinion as to the ex- 
tent of independence already gained. Just as in this country 
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there are many who believe that it is already an accomplished 
fact while others still look upon it as a “consummation de- 
voutly to be wished,” so in Spanish America. The Dominican 
critic already cited, in the introduction to a recent volume 
containing an analysis of the work of four representative 
writers of Spanish America, makes the statement that “from 
Mexico and the Antilles to the most distant lands of the 
Southern Continent there is to be found an intellectual move- 
ment that shows completely and with the indisputable logic of 
“acts that Spanish-American thought and sensibility are reso- 
iutely passing out of the amorphous and incoherent period of 
necessary imitations, indecisions and experiments, in order to 
reach, by successive stages of evolution, the plenitude of an 
intellectual conscience of positive and lasting consistency.” 
Also typical of many similar expressions of opinion is that 
of the brilliant Venezuelan who has gained notable prestige 
among the most eminent writers of Spanish America, Blanco 
Fombona. “I believe,” he says in the preface of an anthology 
of Spanish-American poets, “that we are beginning to have 
an American conscience ; we are beginning to work the native 
clay, which is the best for pottery; the native stone, which is 
the best for pedestals; the native life, which is the best for 
literature. I believe that we are beginning to look at per- 
sonal, social and universal matters with our own eyes; we are 
beginning to feel with our own nerves; we are beginning to 
cultivate our own patrimony; in short, we are beginning to 
be ourselves.” 

Literary Americanism is not a literary movement subject 
to precise definition or maintained by definite tenets; applied 
with equal fitness to literatures so different from each other as 
that of the United States and that of Spanish America, it 
cannot mean anything more definite than the aspiration of 
each literature to be the true interpreter of the life and cul- 
ture of the country or group of countries to which it belongs. 
The great danger of literary Americanism is that some of its 
enthusiastic exponents are inclined to make of it an end in 
itself, rather than a means to a definite end, the faithful ex- 
pression in literature of the civilization peculiar to each of the 
three main divisions of the New World. Considered as such, 
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it could lead to nothing but hopeless provinciality. Literary 
autonomy does not mean the casting off of all inherited tradi- 
tions or the raising of barriers against all foreign influence. 
Just as the individual may have his own personality and be at 
the same time an essential part of a social organism, so an 
independent literature may possess individuality and still be 
recognized as an essential and consistent part of the world’s 
literature. A national literature does not depend entirely for 
its individuality upon local color, nor is it limited in scope to 
national themes. Ideas and literary theories enter freely on 
the “four winds of the spirit”; but they must be thoroughly 
assimilated and the literature in which they reappear must 
bear the stamp of the national or radical spirit. It is the 
spirit that gives individuality, rather than the material that 
enter into a literature or the method of treatment. “Those 
who believe that a national literature means narrow localism 
or a kind of selfish and exclusive chauvinism,” writes the 
Argentine critic Manuel Ugarte, “fail to appreciate the very 
essence of our culture, the synthetic combination of elements 
drawn from many civilizations.” 

Such is the attitude toward literary Americanism that we 
find reflected in the contemporary literature of Spanish 
America ; and with intellectual and cultural leaders so cosmo- 
politan in their outlook as a Garcia Calderén of Peru, an 
Armando Donoso of Chile, a Luis Urbina of Mexico, a Garcia 
Godoy of Santo Domingo or a Blanco Fombona of Venezuela, 
the pitfalls of mediocrity and provincialism will be avoided 


and literary independence attained on the basis of a rational 
Americanism. 








Social Aspects of Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Laws 


Rosert H. Tucker* 
Washington and Lee University 

The change from the common law system of employers’ 
liability to the system of industrial accident indemnity estab- 
lished through workmen’s compensation laws has been called 
the most remarkable transition of its kind in all our social and 
political history. The first workmen’s compensation law was 
passed in Germany in 1884 and became effective October 1, 
1885. Since that time workmen’s compensation laws. have 
been adopted by more than fifty countries, comprising all the 
great industrial nations of the world. In the United States 
the first general workmen’s compensation act to become 
effective was adopted in 1911. In the period from 1911 to 
1922 forty-three states and three territories enacted more or 
less comprehensive workmen’s compensation laws, and the 
Federal Government extended its limited law of 1908 into a 
model statute covering all its civil employees. The only juris- 
dictions now without such laws are Arkansas, the District of 
Columbia, Florida, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina. 

The validity of this form of legislation has also been fully 
established. In its decision upholding the constitutionulity of 
the compulsory workmen’s compensation act of New York, 
the United States Supreme Court affirmed the right of a state 
to replace the employers’ liability system by a better scheme of 
compensation for work injuries, and declared that compensa- 
tion for loss of life or limb in hazardous employment is a mat- 
ter in which the public has a direct interest as affecting the 
common welfare. In sustaining the compulsory workmen’s 
compensation and insurance act of the state of Washington, 
the Court went farther and held that the subject “is of sufficient 
moment to justify making the entire matter of compensation 
a public concern, to be administered through state agencies.” 


* Mr. Tucker was formerly Chairman of the Virginia Indtstrial Commission.— 
Epirors. 
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Workmen’s compensation laws have come in response to 
an unmistakable verdict of modern society. This verdict has 
decreed that with respect to compensation for injuries sustained 
in the course of industrial employment litigation must be 
abandoned, fault or negligence must be forgotten, and indus- 
try must bear its part of the burden, counting its losses among 
the costs of production. What then have been the forces 
behind this movement which has effected so profound a revo- 
lution both in our legal theory and in our ordinary conceptions 
of justice and right? 

The causes are not far to seek. They are found mainly 
in the far-reaching changes that have recently taken place in 
our industrial processes, in the failure of the common law 
system to meet the new conditions, and in the growing realiza- 
tion that the crushing burden of work accident loss has rested 
in the past upon persons in society least able to bear it, namely, 
upon the injured employees and their dependents. 

Technically we say that the changes just mentioned have 
been brought about through the Industrial Revolution, repre- 
senting, in its simplest form, the passage from the handicraft 
stage to the industrial stage. The controlling factor in this 
revolution has been the passage from hand labor with simple 
tools to labor by means of motive power. In a word, indus- 
try has passed from the primitive work bench to the great 
factory filled with intricate and dangerous machinery. 

Vv Under the older system—the system of the handicraft and 
the household economy—work accidents were rare. Men lived 
and moved under simple conditions, and worked in the home 
under the eye of the master. Personal relations between mas- 
ter and servant were close, and if the servant happened to be 
injured, it was unlikely that he would be allowed to suffer 
want or to become a burden upon the community. 

The new system has changed all this. It has substituted, 
as someone has said, the impersonal corporation for the per- 
sonal master and transformed the simple relations of master 
and servant into the complex relations of employer and em- 
ployee. Industrial operations have grown more complex and 
more intense. Work accidents have become a serious and 
apparently permanent part of modern industrial life. Opinions 


~ 
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differ as to the extent to which industrial accidents are pre- 
ventable, but experience has shown that in every industry a 
fairly constant number of accidents will occur each year. A 
certain number of men will be killed and a certain number 
injured in other ways. For the United States as a whole it 
is estimated that work accidents cause annually 25,000 deaths 
and about 3,000,000 injuries, over 500,000 of which produce 
disability lasting more than four weeks. It. has been fre- 
quently pointed out that in many industries the casualty rate 
is almost as high as the casualty rate of men engaged in war. 

The time was when these statements could be denied for 
lack of proper proof, but this is no longer true. Conditions 
have naturally prevented any satisfactory investigation of 
this subject from a nation-wide point of view, but reliable 
data have been collected for a number of representative indus- 
tries. In many of these industries the annual rate of killed 
and injured is more than one hundred out of every thousand 
men employed : in some, the rate has been found to run as high 
as two hundred and forty-five. It has also been shown that 
fatigue is an important factor in the causation of industrial 
accidents, more accidents occuring proportionately in the hours 
from three to six in the afternoon, and the daily number of 
accidents rising regularly toward the end of the week. 

Recent investigations also bear out the statement that from 
fifty to sixty per cent of all industrial accidents are due to the 
ordinary hazards of industry and not to the negligence of any 
particular individual, and that many of the rest arise from 
causes so obscure or complex as to preclude the facts necessary 
for accurate ascertainment. In other words, the great major- 
ity of these accidents are, so far as our present knowledge goes, 
inherent business risks beyond the control of either employer 
or employee. Diligent researches have failed to establish any 
direct relation between accident hazard and high wages. 

Yet it was to these conditions that, for more than three- 
quarters of a century, we attempted to apply the common law 
system of employers’ liability, with its defenses of contrib- 
utory negligence, fellow-servant’s negligence, and assumption 
of risk. Under these doctrines the employee could not recover 
from the employer for an injury sustained in the course of his 
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employment if the injury arose, in any degree, from his own 
negligence, or if it proceeded from the negligence of a fellow- 
servant, or if it came in consequence of an ordinary risk of 
industry, a risk which the employee “as a prudent and careful 
man” might be expected to know and on account of which 
he was assumed to be able to exact a higher wage or else seek 
some other employment. Not only this; the burden of proof 
was upon the injured party, and in some jurisdictions he had 
the additional burden of proving the absence of contributory 
negligence. The door to financial relief was thus effectually 
closed to the injured employee except in the very small pro- 
portion of cases in which the failure of the employer to pro- 
vide reasonably safe working conditions could be shown to 
have been the proximate or sole cause of the injury. 

These doctrines were modified from time to time, especially 
as applied to employees of certain classes of corporations, and 
the fellow-servant doctrine in particular was softened some- 
what by the judicial rules of non-delegable duties, vice-prin- 
cipalship and department of service. Most of the modifications, 
however, have come in recent times, and none of them has 
been sufficient to relieve the doctrines of their harshness and 
injustice. 

Historically, the common law doctrines grew naturally out 
of the social and political philosophy of the time in which they 
had their origin. Work accidents, as we have noticed, did not 
become a serious problem until the early part of the nineteenth 
century, with the introduction of machine manufacture and 
the beginning of large-scale production. Legal precedents had 
to be established, and the cases that laid the foundation of the 
employers’ liability system thus came at a time when the 
laissez-faire movement was at its culmination and when the 
judges themselves were steeped in the individualistic philoso- 
phy and the prevailing doctrine of natural rights. Emphasis 
was naturally laid upon personal responsibility for a particular 
tort or wrong and upon the assumption that employer and 
employee were equals not only before the law, but in all their 
business relations. 

The point is well illustrated in the early cases developing 
the fellow-servant rule. The first of these cases, that of Prest- 
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ley vs. Fowler, was decided by the English Exchequer Court 
in 1837. It involved the claim of a butcher driver’s helper 
to recover from his employer for an injury sustained in the 
breaking down of a van which, it was alleged, had been negli- 
gently overlooked by the driver. Recovery was denied mainly 
on the ground of assumption of risk : “the employee is not 
bound,” said the court, “to risk his safety in the service of the 
master and may, if he thinks fit, decline any service in which 
he reasonably apprehends injury to himself.” In the course 
of. the decision, which was delivered by Lord Abinger, the 
reasoning was extended to include what is commonly regarded 
as the germ of the fellow-servant rule. If recovery were 
allowed in this case, it was said, the liability of the master 
would be found to extend too far and to cover the negligence 
of a long line of servants over whose acts the master could 
not reasonably be presumed to exercise control. 

The first clear statement of the fellow-servant rule was 
made by the South Carolina Court of Errors in 1841, in the 
case of Murray vs. South Carolina Railroad Company. It 
remained, however, for Chief Justice Shaw, of the Massachu- 
setts Supreme Court, in the famous case of Farwell vs. Boston 
and Worcester Railroad Corporation, decided in 1842, to give 
the rule its wide application. The Farwell case involved the 
right of a locomotive engineer to recover for the loss of a leg 
in an accident caused by the failure of a switch tender to 
change a switch. Here the question was squarely presented : 
Can the master, in this case the railroad corporation, be held 
liable for an injury to one of his employees which was caused 
by the negligence of another employee and which neither the 
master nor the injured servant could be expected ordinarily 
to foresee or prevent? In an able decision, which won imme- 
diate and universal acceptance, Justice Shaw answered this 
question in the negative. The reasons stated were that the 
servant impliedly assumed the ordinary risks of the industry 
and that the negligence of a fellow-servant was one of these 
risks ; that this principle makes the employees watchful of one 
another and hence promotes safety ; and finally, that any other 
course would “heavily burden employers and curtail the invest- 
ment of capital, to the detriment of the public.” 
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One has only to observe the language of these decisions, 
however,—Lord Abinger’s reference to the footman, the coach- 
maker, the upholsterer, the builder; Justice Shaw’s constant 
assumption of close personal contact among employees—to real- 
ize that these men still had in mind the conditions of the small 
shop and restricted trade of the handicraft period. The sur- 
prising thing is that modern jurists should have continued so 
long to apply this line of reasoning to industrial conditions 
characterized by the use of the resistless forces of nature, 
by the development of large-scale production, and by the 
appearance of great corporations with their thousands of em- 
ployees crowded into factories or scattered through yards 
and mines and surrounded by machinery and apparatus over 
which they have no control. 

Under these conditions the common law doctrines became, 
of course, illogical and indefensible. Contributory negligence 
was frequently interpreted so broadly as to cover accidents 
due solely to the inability of the worker to adapt himself to 
the mechanical forces around him. Likewise the assumption 
of an implied contract and of the freedom of the worker to 
move about from one employment to another was little more 
than a judicial fiction based upon purely artificial considera- 
tions. Nor does the fellow-servant rule stand upon firmer 
logical foundation. Critics of the rule have not been slow to 
point out that it was a rule of expediency, an exception to the 
long-established doctrine of respondeat superior, invented at 
a time when any other procedure would perhaps have retarded 
the growth of industry; and that the next step in the logic 
would be to call the negligence of the master one of the ordi- 
nary risks of industry, impliedly covered in the rate of com- 
pensation and assumed by the worker when he undertakes 
the. employment. 

3ut the chief indictment of the employers’ liability system 
is to be found in its practical working. Whatever may be 
said of the logic of the system, its economic and social results 
have been clear. 

One of these results has been effectually to place upon the 
wage-earner the great burden of work accident loss. Under 
the employers’ liability system eighty-five out of every one 
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hundred men injured in the course of their employment have 
been read out of court by the application of the common law 
doctrines. Of the remaining fifteen only seven have, on the 
average, been able to collect for their injuries. 

Poverty, woman and child labor, and the breaking up of 
homes have followed in the train of these accidents. In an 
investigation covering one hundred and eighty-three families 
of married men killed in industrial accidents in New York 
State, the New York Employers’ Liability Commission found 
that ninety-three widows had been compelled to accept employ- 
ment outside the home; in nine families children under six- 
teen had gone to work; in thirty-seven families, the outlay 
‘for rent had been reduced; thirty-three families had received 
aid from fellow-workers, and nine families were found to be 
destitute. Strikingly similar results have been obtained in 
investigations conducted in other parts of the country. 

Compensation was rarely in proportion to economic need, 
and employers’ liability cases usually involved expenses and 
delay which amounted, in effect, to a defeat of justice. In 
Ohio, before the adoption of its workmen’s compensation law, 
the average duration of a negligence case was two years; in 
Cook County, Illinois, it was two and a half years; in New 
York State, it was three years. Many of these cases were in 
litigation for ten years or longer. 

Employers themselves have been compelled to spend large 
sums in the litigation of claims or else take out employers’ lia- 
bility insurance, which is not insurance against industrial acci- 
dents at all, but insurance against damage in suits at law. 
According to reliable estimates only $28 out of every $100 
paid by employers in liability insurance premiums ever reached 
the injured employees or their dependents. The rest was 
absorbed in profits, legal fees and other expenses. 

In addition the system has caused a constant friction be- 
tween employer and employee, resulting in a lowered industrial 
efficiency. It has encouraged misrepresentation and fraud 
and imposed upon society an intolerable burden both in the 
expense of litigation and in the cost of poverty and destitution. 

But society has recently taken stock of this situation, and 
found in it a field of endless waste from, whatever angle it 
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was viewed. And so the states, with only a few remaining 
exceptions, have stricken down the employers’ liability system 
and set up in its place the workmen’s compensation system, 
a system which indemnifies the workman, at least in part, for 
economic loss due to injuries suffered because of his conned- 
tion with a particular industry. This system is based upon 
the principle that the wear and tear of human beings is as 
legitimate a part of the cost of production as the wear and tear 
of tools and machinery ; and that losses due to industrial acci- 
dents should be borne by the industry, added to the selling 
price of the product and shifted ultimately to the consumer. 
In other words, workmen’s compensation emphasizes the social 
rather than the individual point of view, and recognizes the 
fact that a fair return is due both to the man who risks his 
money and to the man who loses life or limb in the process 
of production. Fault or negligence is no longer stressed. The 
employer is regarded simply as the impersonal representative 
of industry and the employee as an impersonal cog in the 
machinery. 

It is an error to say the compensation system fixes the bur- 
den of work accident loss upon the employer. The cost of 
compensation is made to fall upon the employer in the first 
place in order that it may ultimately reach the consumer. The 
employer is the only person who has the power to distribute 
it among those who enjoy the finished product. 

~ Moreover, the insurance principle applies here as else- 
where. When industries have once adjusted themselves to 
the conditions, the employer secures his risk by a relatively 
small annual payment for compensation insurance, and includes 
this sum in his expenses of production, just as in the case of 
insurance against losses by fire or any other calculable hazard. 
In many states the cost of this insurance is no greater than 
was the cost of insurance under the employers’ liability sys- 
tem. In some states it is very much less. 

Nor is the employer relieved of responsibility, moral or 
financial. 'Workmen’s compensation acts invariably provide 
that there shall be no recovery of compensation by the employee 
if the injury was due to his gross or wilful negligence. These 
acts also provide for a “waiting period” ranging from three 
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days to two weeks, during which no compensation payments 
are made, and restrict within very reasonable limits both the 
amount of compensation and the length of time in which it 
shall be paid. The law merely provides that the employer, or 
industry, shall bear a part of the burden of all industrial acci- 
dents, and leaves the employer to bear the remaining portion. 

The provision of workmen’s compensation laws in the 
United States are varied, but the underlying principles are 
uniform and simple. Most of the acts include within their 
cperation the state, the municipalities and all other sub-divi- 
sions of the state, and all employers having in their service 
more than a stipulated number of persons. Certain classes of 
employees, such as farm laborers and domestic servants, are 
usually exempted. For employees who come within the pro- 
visions of the law, compensation benefits are extended to all 
cases of injury by accident arising out of and in the course of 
employment, excepting, of course, injuries due to gross negli- 
gence or wilful misconduct. In a few states the benefits are 
made to cover occupational diseases. 

Compensation benefits are of two kinds, medical and finan- 
cial. Medical benefits include all necessary medical, surgical 
and hospital service for periods ranging ‘from thirty to ninety 
days following the accident. In some states, as, for example, 
California, the period is unlimited. In many states there is 
also a financial limitation. 

Financial benefits are governed by definite scales based 
upon the earning power of the employee and ranging from 
50% to 66% of his weekly or monthly wages at the time of 
the injury. These benefits are modified, however, by the estab- 
lishment of maximum and minimum limits as to the amount 
and duration of the payments. These limits vary with the 
different laws from a minimum of $5.00 a week to a maximum 
of $18.00 to $20.00 a week payable during disability, but with 
maximum periods ranging from 300 to 500 weeks. Compen- 
sation payments vary also with the nature of the injury and the 
resulting disability, and, in a few states, with the number of 
the dependents. In all, payments are intended as a substitute 
for wages and are preferably made in weekly or monthly in- 
stallments. Commutation, or lump-sum payment, is permit- 
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ted only in exceptional cases. The great object is to prevent 
poverty and destitution by furnishing relief at the time when it 
is needed. 

In addition to introducing a new conception of compensa- 
tion for work injuries, workmen’s compensation acts introduce 
a new legal procedure. Provision is expressly made that this 
procedure shall be as “summary and simple as reasonably may 
be.” 

Compensation settlements may be made by agreement be- 
tween employee and employer or, usually, the latter’s insur- 
ance carrier. These agreements, however, must be approved 
by some duly constituted authority and must conform to the 
provisions of the law as to amount and time and manner of 
payment. 

Some responsible agency has been found necessary to in- 
sure the just and effective administration of a workmen’s com- 
pensation law, and thirty-five states now have special Boards 
or Commissions for this purpose. These boards are empow- 
ered to approve agreements as to compensation, to hear con- 
tested cases, and to supervise the general application of the 
law. 

The operation of a workmen’s compensation law involves a 
large amount of detailed work. First and foremost the prin- 
ciple must be established that every person who is entitled to 
compensation shall receive it promptly and with as little ex- 
pense as possible. For this purpose accident reports must be 
carefully examined and followed up, and employers and em- 
ployees informed of their rights under the law. All this re- 
quires a competent force of claims examiners, possessing not 
only the ability to pass upon reports and memoranda of agree- 
ment, but the tact and judgment necessary to promote adjust- 
ments and avoid unnecessary hearings. But the settlement of 
claims for compensation represents only a part of the work of 
the Board. The Board is usually charged with the active ad- 
ministration of the law. It must, among other things, pass 
upon questions of coverage and enforce the insurance sections 
of the act; provide forms and instructions ; collect and analyze 
accident statistics ; and pass such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of the law. It also un- 
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dertakes to act in an advisory capacity, reconciling, as far as 
possible, the conflicting interests of employers, employees, and 
insurance carriers. The Board usually employs its own physi- 
cian for advice in disputed medical questions and provides all 
necessary machinery for the investigation of matters coming 
within its jurisdiction. In fact, it is this power of independent 
investigation that gives the Board its effective position in the 
enforcement of the law. 

Hearings may be held on the Board’s own motion, where 
the facts are too obscure for adjustment through the usual 
channels, or upon the application of either party in interest. 
Procedure in hearing cases is informal. Technicalities are 
brushed aside, so as far as this may safely be done, and an 
effort is made to bring the parties together in a spirit of justice 
and mutual understanding. Most work accident boards or com- 
missions have refused to be bound by the usual common and 
statutory rules of pleading and evidence, and insisted upon 
conducting such investigations as would in their judgment 
determine quickly and accurately the questions at issue and 
burden the parties with a minimum of inconvenience and 
expense. Similarly most of the acts provide that, unless other- 
wise agreed, hearings shall be held in the county or city where 
the accident occurred. The Board thus becomes, in a limited 
way, a traveling tribunal taking the law directly to the people. 
Awards of the Board are final and binding on all questions of 
fact, but appeals may be taken on «questions of law. 

The results of workmen’s compensation laws have natu- 
rally not been perfect. Many of the laws leave much to be 
desired both in their provisions and in their administrative 
features. It is no exaggeration, however, to say that they have, 
broadly speaking, fulfilled the hopes of their supporters. They 
bring relief to the injured workman at the time when it is most 
needed. The amounts are very moderate but they go in full 
to the injured employee. The older idea of ‘damages’ is 
abandoned, and the removal of this source of friction promotes 
harmony and efficiency. These laws also effect an enormous 
saving to the public not only through the reduction of poverty 
and destitution, but through the elimination of the expense of 
negligence cases. One of the most gratifying results of their 
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administration has been the ease with which their provisions 
are applied. Of the thousands of cases arising under work- 
men’s compansation laws in the United States, more than 
ninety per cent are settled by approval of agreement, without 
the expense and delay of a formal hearing. 

Workmen’s compensation laws do not, however, afford a 
complete solution of the problem of industrial accidents. The 
underlying purpose of all compensation legislation is to attack 
this problem from the point of view of society as a whole. 
This point of view emphasizes, aside from the human aspects, 
the enormous social waste which work accidents cause through 
loss of time and productive efficiency. In spite of the results 
recently accomplished in accident prevention, the direct annual 
loss from industrial accidents in the United States is still ap- 
proximately 296,000,000 working days, representing a finan- 
cial loss of more than $1,000,000,000. The indirect losses are 
incalculable. 

Workmen’s compensation takes up the accident at the time 
of its occurence and follows it with relief through a definite 
period of weeks. This, however, meets the problem only in 
part. Preceeding this point is the problem of accident preven- 
tion. Following it is the problem of the rehabilitation of 
industrial cripples. 

Workmen’s compensation acts recognize in their provisions 
the importance of accident prevention. Many of them are 
designated in their titles as “Acts to prevent industrial acci- 
dents.” Some of them also encourage the employer in his ef- 
fort to promote safety by providing that in the determination 
of insurance premiums due weight shall be given to merit- 
rating. Most of them fail, however, to correlate the work of 
the accident board with the general safety work of the state 
or to place the Board in a position to exercise a decisive influ- 
ence upon accident prevention along broader lines. Employ- 
ers are now alive to the advantages of safety management and 
are accomplishing much in this work. They could accomplish 
more with the codperation of some central body like the Board 
in possession of the broader facts of accident experience in 
the state. 
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But the problem of the industrial cripple cannot be left to 
private initiative. This is distinctly a problem of the state. 
The World War has brought valuable lessons in the possibili- 
ties of rehabilitation—making men over and giving them new 
trades and professions—and the federal government has 
pointed the way both in its extensive provisions for the res- 
toration of crippled soldiers and sailors and in the passage of 
the Industrial Rehabilitation Act of June 20, 1920. Under 
this Act $1,000,000 is allotted annually to the states under the 
condition that each state contribute an amount at least equal 
to its allotment, the entire sum to be spent, under proper 
supervision, for the rehabilitation of industrial cripples. 

The amount thus made available is small in comparison with 
the size of the problem, but it gives a valuable impetus to a 
movement already under way. Massachusetts, in 1918, was 
the first state to provide for rehabilitation work. Pennsyl- 
vania, California, Oregon and other states soon followed. By 
September, 1922, thirty-four states had accepted the conditions 
of the federal act. The object is not simply to gratify a chari- 
table wish to restore these unfortunates to human happiness 
and expression, but to avoid waste and conserve human energy 
by reéstablishing men in useful employment. 

Workmen’s compensation legislation should thus not be 
confused with charity, or socialism, or class legislation in any 
correct acceptation of that term. It is, on the one hand, an ex- 
pression of the newer ideal of social justice and, on the other, 
a part of a consistent plan of conservation which is now being 
applied in many fields. It represents what the French have 
called the “higher conservation,” the conservation of men, 
women, and children as a source of productive power in state 
and nation. 
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The First Years of Thomas Cooper 
in America, 1794-1801* 


"Yale Universty L 

Contemporary American opinion was by no means unani- 
mous as to the merits of Thomas Cooper. Many staunch Fed- 
eralists came in due time to express the fervent wish that 
this “English Jacobin” had remained at Manchester to receive 
his just deserts from a government which was vigilant against 
sedition. Others of more democratic temper hailed with glad 
acclaim this “man of science and liberty” and vigorous de- 
fender of the rights of man. Jefferson in his late years char- 
acterized Cooper as the ablest man in America, and even one 
of his opponents spoke of him as a “mammoth of learning.” 
Another opponent, in South Carolina in 1830, described him 
as “the most hackneyed controversialist in the United States,” 
and by that time perhaps he was. But his contemporaries, 
however much they may have differed in their judgment of 
him, found him a person who could never be long ignored; 
and one who has delved into the records of his extraordinary 
life can but wonder that history has so long neglected him. 
We shall not endeavor to pass final judgment on him here, 
but merely to present the graphic story of his earliest years 
in America. 

Cooper first saw the United States in 1793, when he was 
not quite thirty-four years of age, 21d in the following year 
took up his residence in’ Pennsylvania. His efforts in England 
for the abolition of the slave trade and for parliamentary re- 
form had been unavailing, and his sympathy and association 
with the early stages of the French Revolution had made him 
an object of suspicion to his conservative countrymen. His 


* Professor H. M. Ellis described Cooper’s tempestuous career in England in 
the Sourn Arttantic Quarterty for January 1920, and there expressed the in- 
tention of describing his life in America in two subsequent articles. Since his 
removal from North Carolina to Maine, Prof. Ellis has found himself unable to 
do this, and has expressed full sympathy with the investigations of the present 
writer who expects in due time to publish a full story of Cooper’s life. The 
chief sources for the present article are the published writings and to some 
extent the correspondence of Cooper. and Joseph ~~ and the contemporary 
Philadelphia newspapers. Most of Cooper’s letters to Jefferson and others belon 
in a later period. The newspaper material, however, is exceedingly rich an 
suggestive. 
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position at Manchester had become insecure, if not actually 
precarious, and his revered friend Joseph Priestley had been 
having an unpleasant time of it in Birmingham. In America 
the two men hoped to find a haven of refuge and a vantage 
point for democratic aggression. 

The older man died in the early years of Jefferson’s ad- 
ministration, which he rejoiced that he had lived to see; while 
the younger lived in the United States forty-five years of al- 
most incredible activity, twenty-five in Northumberland, 
Carlisle and Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and twenty in Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, where his dust now rests in Trinity 
churchyard. During the Pennsylvanian period he was suc- 
cessively a vigorous champion of the Jeffersonian cause against 
John Adams, commissioner of Connecticut claims in the 
Wyoming valley, presiding judge in the court of common 
pleas, and professor of chemistry in Carlisle College and the 
University of Pennsylvania. In South Carolina he was pro- 
fessor, college president, and editor of the statutes of the 
state, and a pioneer critic of the tariff and advocate of nullifi- 
cation. During all of his life in America the presses fairly 
groaned with his writings; books, pamphlets and newspaper 
articles on politics, economics, law, chemistry, mineralogy, and 
even literature came forth in an almost continuous verbal 
stream. He was on terms of greatest intimacy with Jefferson 
and carried on an extensive and confidential correspondence 
with him for more than a score of years, as he did for a 
shorter time with Madison, Van Buren, Nicholas Biddle, Sena- 
tor Mahlon Dickerson of New Jersey, J. H. Hammond of 
South Carolina, and doubtless with many other distinguished 
men. His letters illuminate many points of political con- 
troversy, and abound in a wealth of learned allusion and pic- 
turesque expression; they are always interesting and fre- 
quently brilliant, and they unconsciously disclose a rich and 
fascinating personality. In his published writings Cooper as- 
sumes a tone of omniscience and of most irritating belliger- 
ency; in his private correspondence he is witty, genial and 
extraordinarily charming. 

In August 1793, in company with Joseph Priestley, Jr., he 
made a prospecting trip to America. Before his return to Eng- 
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land in February of the following year, he visited New York, 
Philadelphia and the region of the upper Susquehanna in Penn- 
sylvania, and secured information about other parts of the 
country from representatives of the various sections. He 
came to ascertain whether America were a suitable place for 
the residence of his own family and the Priestleys and con- 
cluded that it was unquestionably preferable to both England 
and France, that Pennsylvania was the most attractive of the 
states, and that the counties of Northumberland, Luzerne and 
Northampton in that state offered his particular group the most 
fruitful promise. 

Upon his return to England he was pressed by so many in- 
quiries about America that he determined to reply to them in 
print. Accordingly, there issued from the press of London 
and Dublin Some Information Respecting America. With the 
detailed information about conditions and means of living 
which this gave, we shall not here concern ourselves. His en- 
thusiasm for the government, however, is worthy of remark, 
especially since subsequent experiences served greatly to modi- 
fy his original impressions. 

“There is little fault to find with the government of America, either 
in principle or in practice; we have very few taxes to pay, and those 
are of acknowledged necessity, and moderate in amount: we have no 
animosities about religion; it is a subject about which no questions are 
asked: we have a few respecting political men or political measures: 
the present irritation of men’s minds in Great Britain, and the dis- 
cordant state of society on political accounts is now known here. The 
government is the government of the people, and for the people.” 

In his optimistic final statement, he lacked little of complete 
anticipation of Lincoln’s more famous saying. 

In his description of the Federalists and Anti-Federalists, he 
gave little indication of his own political preference. He and 
his companion bore letters of introduction to John Adams from 
Dr. Priestley, and there was doubtless no foreboding of the 
later painful alienation. He bore a letter to Jefferson also, 
but it was several years before he entered into political associa- 
tion with him, and personal intimacy came even later. 

America appeared to Cooper at the time of his writing a land 
suitable for one with a small fortune and a large family to 


1 Some information respecting America, 53. 
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settle in. Here the lover of freedom and of frank discussion 
of all subjects of political consequence had no cause to fear re- 
pressive measures of government, nor riots instigated by the 
beneficiaries of political and ecclesiastical privilege. Here the 
wonderful French and their admirable political theories might 
be admired at a distance, without any necessity to endure the 
ferocious injustice of their practices, or to have perpetually 
over one the menace of the bayonet, the halter and the guillo- 
tine. Here one might differ from one’s neighbors in politics 
or religion with impunity. And here one might hope to have 
some part in the advancement of science, art and literature 
which was inevitable in so young and promising a country. 

Joseph Priestley, the well-known Unitarian clergyman and 
chemist, had suffered from the riot in Birmingham in July 
1791; and when his sons decided to emigrate to America, he 
determined to go also. He and his wife landed in New York 
June 4, 1794, and it is entirely possible that Cooper and his wife 
and younger children landed with them, although they may 
have preceded them by a short time. Priestley’s arrival created 
much comment and drew forth many addresses of welcome and 
some unfavorable remarks, while that of Cooper was appar- 
ently unnoted. He was yet an inconspicuous man and until 
the political campaign of 1799 and 1800 such notice as he at- 
tracted came largely from his association with his better known 
companion. 

At the time of their visit of investigation, or perhaps even 
earlier, Cooper and Joseph Priestley, Jr., had formed a project, 
with other Englishmen, of fathering an English settlement on 
the Loyalsock creek, about fifty miles north of Northumber- 
land. The scheme fell through, however, and this seems to 
have been regarded as fortunate, for the promoters had already 
come in for some abuse and apparently more was in prospect. 
Dr. and Mrs. Priestley went to Northumberland as the town 
nearest the proposed settlement, and when the project failed 
remained there because they liked the locality. Cooper’s fami- 
ly probably went with them. Within a few years, perhaps after 
the death of Mrs. Priestley in 1796, the two families began to 
live together, and the two men of science used the same library 
and laboratory, which were probably not surpassed in America. 
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Presumably Cooper began the practice of law immediately 
upon his arrival at Northumberland, and he stated subsequently 
that he frequently acted as consulting physician. He had 
studied anatomy in England and in due time ranked high as a 
chemist, so was doubtless well qualified to practice medicine, 
although he as yet had no medical degree. He made it a custom 
to receive no fees for medical services. He seems to have 
taken practically no part in political affairs to begin with, so 
doubtless spent much time in study in the quiet outlying village. 
The inhabitants are reported to have been very friendly, al- 
though the Unitarianism of the distinguished newcomers was 
perhaps not fully understood nor appreciated. 

Priestley’s policy of avoidance of political discussion and 
controversy was seriously interfered with by the attacks which 
William Cobbett (Peter Porcupine) began to launch against 
him almost immediately after the arrival of the English refu- 
gees, and was goaded to make rejoinder. Cooper, however, 
managed to remain safe in seclusion at Northumberland, al- 
though he had doubtless already begun to revise his earlier 
opinion that there was greater moderation in political contro- 
versy in America than in England. 

At the outset, Priestley was on very friendly terms with 
John Adams, whom he had known in England, and in 1797 he 
made application to him for the appointment of Cooper to be 
agent of the United States before the board of commissioners 
in Philadelphia, by virtue of article six of the treaty of amity 
and commerce with Great Britain. According to their political 
opponents, the opposition of Priestley and Cooper to Adams in 
1799 and 1800 was due to their resentment at the rejection of 
this application. It is by no means unreasonable to suppose 
that they were less favorably disposed to Adams after this 
episode than before, but their ultimate political alignment can 
be sufficiently explained on other grounds. The almost con- 
tinuous attacks on Priestley by Peter Porcupine and the Fed- 
eralist press and the increasing manifestations of appreciation 
of him by Jefferson doubtless had some infiuence, and with 
the passage of the Alien and Sedition Laws, Priestley and 
Cooper could by no show of logic been other than opponents of 
the administration. The former, never having been natural- 
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ized, was himself an alien, and there is considerable evidence 
to show that there was real danger of his being ordered from 
the country. In this particular matter, however, Adams seems 
to have befriended his former friend by resisting the pressure 
which was brought to bear upon him to use the Alien Law 
against him, and even by warning him to be on his guard. 

The Sedition Law would naturally have been opposed on 
general principles by both these advocates of free speech. The 
limitations which this law placed upon discussions of the con- 
duct of public officials were offensive to Cooper in theory and 
galling in practice. The cause for which, throughout his long 
and not entirely consistent career, he fought with consistent 
zeal, and even with heroism, was freedom of speech. No party 
group which favored interference with what he regarded as the 
most sacred of the rights of man could have commanded his 
support. Here is a sufficient explanation of his political 
alignment. 

Priestley first broke his silence on subjects of political con- 
troversy with a paper entitled Maxims of Political Arith- 
metic, published in the Aurora in February 1798. It was a 
year later before Cooper departed from the policy of prudent 
silence which must have so fretted his impetuous and con- 
troversy-loving spirit. From April 20 through June 29, 1799, 
he assumed the temporary editorship of the Sunbury and North- 
umberland Gazette, and practically all the letters and miscel- 
laneous articles which appeared in it during the period were 
either composed or selected by him. 

There can be no doubt that he added vigor to this hitherto 
obscure local paper. He himself stated that his writings 
“occasioned much conversation—some blame and some praise,” 
and that a corrected edition of his newspaper essays was called 
for. A pamphlet entitled Political Essays accordingly appeared 
shortly thereafter, and a second edition issued from the press 
in 1800. Here there was Jeffersonian ammunition of the first 
order, and Cooper’s prominence in the Republican campaign 
was thereby assured. This publication led in due time to a 
garbled account of his application for office, this led to his 
abusive language against President Adams, and this in turn 
to his trial for sedition. So with the editorship of the Sun- 
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bury and Northumberland Gazette, his first active American 
campaign began, and his days of obscurity and insignificance 
were over. 

His personal attitude and the character of his political 
opinions at this time were admirably described in the preface to 
the first edition of the essays: 

“T hope that they (the essays) will afford some proof that I remain 

in this country what I was in Europe, a decided opposer of political re- 
strictions on the Liberty of the Press, and a sincere friend to those first 
principles of republican Government, the Sovereignty of the people 
and the responsibility of their servants. Having adopted these opinions 
on mature consideration, and the fullest conviction, I shall retain and 
profess them; but I am sorry to say they are likely ere long to become 
as unfashionable in this Country as in the Monarchies of Europe.” 
In this, as well as in subsequent arguments and activities dur- 
ing the campaign which culminated in the victory of Jefferson, 
Cooper was indeed thoroughly consistent with his profession 
and actions while in Europe. He was running true to form 
as a member of the Opposition. The hopeful enthusiasm of 
his earliest American days had given away, not to unmitigated 
pessimism to be sure, but to direful forebodings. 

Several of the essays dealt chiefly with matters of local 
interest, so need not concern us here. In his essays dealing 
with the question of the freedom of the press and the Sedition 
Law, however, he was in line with justifiable criticism of the 
administration and made a real contribution to Republican 
campaign literature. He opposed the Sedition Law primarily 
on the grounds of its unconstitutionality and its attempted pro- 
hibition of legitimate criticism of the administration, and saw 
in it the well-known expedient of a bad government to shield 
itself against investigation. In the second edition of the essays, 
he added a discussion of the freedom of the press. His entire 
treatment of the subject was broadly philosophical in tone, 
with only slight indications of personal pique against the ad- 
ministration; and in its scope far surpassed most current Re- 
publican arguments, such as appeared in the party press and 
reflected the much narrower point of view of immediate politi- 
cal opposition. He opposed restriction, not primarily because 
it had been adopted as an administration measure, but because 
it was essentially incompatible with that freedom of inquiry 
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which throughout his life he consistently advocated as the sine 
qué non of intellectual and social progress. And in answering 
the current objections to unrestrained discussion of the meas- 
ures of government, he took the high ground that such dis- 
cussion was the only safeguard against both tyranny and 
ignorance. 

In the two essays entitled Political Arithmetic, he dis- 
cussed the value of internal and external commerce, to the ad- 
vantage of the former, and protested against emphasis upon 
foreign commerce because it was less valuable and because it 
so frequently led to war. One of these essays contained the 
first clear expression of Cooper’s interest in political economy, 
upon which he was later to be a pioneer lecturer and writer. 
He indicated his affiliation with the school of Adam Smith 
and acknowledged that the particular point of view which he 
advocated in regard to commerce and agriculture had been an- 
ticipated by Arthur Young and Priestley. 

In his last communication before his retirement from edi- 
torial labors, he took a parting shot at the Federalists in an ad- 
dress to the readers of the paper. He charged the adminis- 
tration with seeking to strengthen executive power rather than 
to advance the best interests of the country, and manifested his 
own allegiance to Jeffersonian principles of strict construction, 
minimum of government, the rights of man and the sovereignty 
of the people, opposition to a standing army and permanent 
navy, preference for agriculture over commercial and banking 
interests, and, most strongly of all, in favor of the legitimacy 
of political opposition, the most significant feature of the 
Republican platform. 

Despite the local prominence which his newspaper writings 
won for him, Cooper did not become a conspicuous figure in 
the Republican campaign until the last months of 1799 and the 
first months of 1800. In the state election of 1799, he par- 
ticipated to the extent of issuing in September an address to 
the electors of Northumberland county,? in which he advo- 
cated the election of Thomas McKean, chief justice of the 
state and Republican candidate for governor, over James Ross, 


2 Published in Aurora, Sept. 11, 1799. 
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the Federalist candidate. Whether it was in part due to his 
efforts or not, McKean was elected, and his majority in North- 
umberland was overwhelming. 

An attack upon Cooper, which was destined to have mo- 
mentous consequences, was made by a writer in the Reading 
Weekly Advertiser of October 26, 1799. The activity of the 
former in the political campaign led a Federalist partisan to 
give a garbled account of the application to Adams for appoint- 
ment as United States agent and to assert that Cooper’s activi- 
ties against the President were due to his desire to avenge him- 
self, and that he had been guilty of duplicity of conduct. A 
spirited rejoinder from Cooper was not long in coming. On 
November 2 he issued a handbill which quoted the hostile com- 
munication, published the original letters to Adams, and con- 
tained a description of the circumstances and very vigorous 
comments upon the charges which had been made.* The re- 
marks about the President which led to Cooper’s indictment 
in April 1800 will be given subsequently when we consider 
the trial. 

In a series of essays in the Aurora during December 1799 
and January and February 1800, apropos of the case of Isaac 
Williams,* Cooper hastened to defend emigration by discuss- 
ing with vast display of learning the doctrine of expatriation. 
His general position was that, with very trifling exceptions, a 
man had the right to leave one country and take up his resi- 
dence in another whenever he felt it to be to his own interest 
todo so. The successive migrations of the author of the essays 
indicate that he acted upon his own convictions. One misses 
in this discussion, as one does in the whole life story of Cooper, 
the sense of local attachment, the feeling for the place where 
one was born or where one has long resided. Although he 
seems to have had many strong personal attachments, the roots 
of his life never sank deep into any soil. One Federalist 
writer, referring to this very discussion, spoke of him as 
“Thomas Cooper of Northumberland, of restless memory.” 

Frequent reference to him by the Federalist press indicates 
that by the spring of 1800 this restless person had become a 


®*The communication in the Reading Advertiser and Cooper’s rejoinder are 


given in An Account of the Trial of Thomas Cooper, etc., 3-7 
*Cf. Wharton: State Trials, 652. 
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very prominent political figure. Thus a writer to The Phila- 
delphia Gazette® said the Jacobins had committed the whole 
of their electioneering concerns to Cooper for England, Cal- 
lender for Scotland, and Duane for Ireland. A writer in the 
same paper on the following day said the Jacobins had sub- 
divided their territory into three grand departments: “Cal- 
lender takes the southern, Duane the eastern, and Cooper, with 
Priestley for his aid major, has the whole of the Jacobin in- 
terest of the western country under his immediate control.” 
Most opprobrious terms were applied to Cooper and 
the other Republican agitators. Thus he, A. J. Dallas and 
Duane were termed “three foreign, mercenary cailiffs,” fugi- 
tives from their own country, known only by turbulence and 
mischief in this, “wandering vagabonds who should be hooted 
away with hisses and curses.” 

None of his previous activities gained Cooper so much 
notoriety and brought upon his head so much violent abuse 
from the Federalists as his association with William Duane in 
the controversy between the editor of the Aurora and the 
United States Senate.® The episode began with an attack by 
Duane upon the electoral count bill introduced by James Ross, 
recently defeated Federalist candidate for governor of Penn- 
sylvania, which the former interpreted as being part of the 
scheme to secure the electoral vote of the state for the Fed- 
eralists by fair means or foul. In his attack on the bill, Duane 
condemned the caucus which framed it, and other caucuses also. 
The ire of the Senate was aroused and a Committee of Privi- 
leges declared (March 14, 1800) that he had made “false, de- 
famatory, scandalous and malicious” assertions, “tending to 
defame the Senate” and bring it into disrepute, and that his 
publication of February 19 was a “high-handed breach of the 
privileges of this house.” It was therefore resolved that he 
be ordered to attend at the bar of the Senate, where he should 
have the opportunity to make any possible defense of his 
conduct. 


5 March 11, 1800. 

® McMaster, II, 462 et seq. gives an excellent brief account of the entire con- 
troversy, although he is eye unfamiliar with the letter of Cooper to Jeffer- 
son which gave the plan of procedure which Duane followed. 
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From a letter of Cooper to Thomas Jefferson,’ then pre- 
siding officer of the Senate, we learn that Duane consulted with 
Cooper and A. J. Dallas, that his procedure was planned with a 
view to various possible contingencies, and that Jefferson knew 
all about the matter from the beginning. Into all the details 
of this most interesting affair we cannot enter here. Suffice 
it to say that the offending editor appeared before the indignant 
Senate, expressed doubt as to its jurisdiction and asked to be 
allowed counsel. This request was granted, but the activity 
of the counsel was limited to cross-examination. By their pre- 
vious resolution, furthermore, the Senate had practically pre- 
judged the case. 

Following the plan already agreed upon, Duane then ad- 
dressed letters to Dallas and Cooper asking them to serve as his 
counsel—as they were already doing informally. Both de- 
clined to serve, on the ground that, under the limitations im- 
posed and in view of the previous resolution, there was nothing 
which they could do. Both replies were duly published in the 
Aurora.’ Cooper’s was considerably the more violent. He 
stated that he would not degrade himself by appearing before 
the Senate with their gag in his mouth. The tribunal had pre- 
judged the case, had dictated the mode of defense, had for- 
bidden entrance upon the unanswerable part of the vindication, 
i. e. the proof of Duane’s assertions, and would hear no ob- 
jection to its jurisdiction. So his attendance would serve no 
purpose, but would tend to disgrace both his client’s cause and 
his own character. 

The amusing outcome of the controversy is well known to 
students of American history. Duane, finding himself de- 
prived of counsel, declined to appear, and was voted guilty of 
contempt and a warrant was issued for his arrest. According 
to the plan which had been originally worked out, he avoided 
the sergeant-at-arms. Meanwhile, a strong remonstrance was 
framed by his friends and presented to the Senate, and 
with the reading of this the case ended. From our point of 
view the significance of the episode lies in the fact that it 
brought Cooper into intimate relations with Duane, with whom 


——— 


™March 23, 1800. Jefferson Papers (Library of Congress) v. 121. 
8 March 27, 1800. 
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he was later to disagree ; with Dallas, with whom he maintained 
most cordial political and personal relations for almost a score 
of years; and with Jefferson, who was to be an intimate friend 
even longer. Most important of all, the part which he had 
played led to vigorous attacks upon him by the Federalist press 
and led directly to his trial for sedition. 

He came in for much rougher treatment at the hands of 
the press than Dallas, whose letter was more restrained. His 
impudence was commented on and his letter was described as 
insulting. One correspondent went into his past history and 
explained his conduct as due to fear lest he should be whipped 
back to Manchester. He was described as notoriously in- 
famous and as a canting English Jacobin, and reference was 
made to his malignity and baseness and his talents for cunning. 

The charge against Cooper for libel against President 
Adams was based upon certain statements which he had made 
in the handbill which he had issued in November 1799 in re- 
joinder to the attack of the Reading Weekly Advertiser upon 
him and his application for office. The writ was issued April 
9, 1800, the trial occurred ten days later, and on May 1 he was 
sentenced to six months imprisonment and to pay a fine of 
$400.° It was an issue between free speech on the one hand 
and its alleged abuse on the other. The Federalists unques- 
tionably gloated over the apparent discomfiture of their re- 
doubtable critic, but he himself accepted the challenge without 
hesitation and when overcome for the moment, regarded him- 
self as a martyr to the cause which wa: 9f all;causes dearest 
to his heart. — ee kal 

The criticisms of the President v cis werg,termed by the 
indictment “false, scandalous and malicious” seem, upon ex- 
amination, scarcely to have merited such description. In ex- 
plaining how he came to seek a favor of one whom he later so 
strongly opposed, Cooper said that in 1797, “Adams was hardly 
in the infancy of political mistake: even those who doubted his 
capacity thought well of his intentions.” There were other 
reflections upon the ability of the President, but most of the 
objectionable passages were merely unfavorable comments, 
vigorously expressed to be sure, upon measures and actions of 


*An account of the Trial of Thomas Cooper; on a Charge of Libel Against 
the President of the United States, Philadelphia, $800. 
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the administration. Thus the expense of a permanent navy 
and the threat of a standing army, the projecting of embassies 
to Prussia, Austria and the Sublime Porte, and the alleged in- 
terference of the President in the case of Jonathan Robbins 
were strongly condemned. 

The prosecution took the position that the statements about 
the President were made with the intent to excite the hatred of 
the people against him. Cooper acted as his own counsel in the 
trial, although Dallas seems to have advised him and Senator 
Mason of Virginia attended him upon one occasion at least. 
His plan of campaign was to prove the truth of his statements 
about John Adams. He first sought to have the President him- 
self, the Secretary of State and other prominent persons sum- 
moned as witnesses, but this seems to have been little more than 
a magnificent gesture, despite the fact that some of the dis- 
tinguished persons, although not the President, were actually 
summoned. He then sought to secure certified copies of the 
President’s speeches, but was unable to do so. Judge Chase, 
however, permitted him to read anything he liked from news- 
papers. He read extracts, accordingly, from the reports of 
Adams’s speeches in the effort to show that his statements were 
not false and scandalous, but true. He considered the criticisms 
specifically, thus succeeding in putting on record a criticism of 
the administration in general. He argued that his remarks had 
not been malicious, but were quite legitimate since he had re- 
ferred to only the pr“li¢ conduct of the President. Thus he 


held th- t of 4.5litical opposition. 
ent ¢ entator at least,!° has described the 
conu yuuge Cuase in this case as moderate, but Cooper 


himself claimed that in his charge to the jury the presiding 
judge argued the case against him.'4 Even granting that 
Cooper had violated the Sedition Law as currently interpreted, 
there seems essential justice in his criticism of the summing up, 
after which a verdict of guilty was inevitable. Chase even 
went so far as to say: “Take this publication in all its parts, 
and it is the boldest attempt I have known to poison the minds 
of the people.” ’ 


% Wharton, State Trials, 679. 
11 See address to Chase, Accuunt of Trial, 58-64. 
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After the verdict had been rendered, Judge Chase expressed 
the desire to hear anything the prisoner might have to offer 
on the point of the mitigation of his fine and in extenuation of 
his punishment, and asked him to make some statement regard- 
ing his circumstances. Cooper stated in response that his 
property was moderate, that certain resources in England had 
been cut off by commercial failures, and that he depended en- 
tirely upon his practice, which imprisonment would annihilate. 
He made no plea for mercy, and stated that not being conscious 
of having set down aught in malice he had nothing to extenuate. 
Chase then expressed the suspicion that Cooper’s fine might 
be paid by the party with which he was identified, and stated 
that the amount of the fine imposed was somewhat contingent 
upon his opinion on this point.” 

Cooper indignantly repudiated the suggestion that he was 
or had ever been supported by a party.12 Offers of assistance 
had been made to him, and these he would feel justified in 
accepting if the fine were beyond his ability to pay; otherwise, 
he would pay it himself. He insisted, however, upon his own 
complete political independence and the sincerity of his efforts 
for the public good. It seems safe to say that he was never 
in any primary sense a place-hunting politician, and that he be- 
longed to a higher order than Callender and Duane. Follow- 
ing Cooper’s statement of his circumstances, Chase pronounced 
upon him the sentence which has already been indicated, and in 
addition made the requirement that at the end of the period 
of imprisonment he find surety for good behavior, himself in 
$1000 and two other sureties in $500 each. 

An account of the trial was shortly published in pamphlet 
form. Cooper expressly declared that it was not published for 
him as had been alleged, but he was the author of the preface, 
notes and appendix. This doubtless served an excellent pur- 
pose as campaign literature. While the trial was in process 
the account of its successive events appeared day by day in the 
Philadelphia press. The administration journals described it 

more fully than the Aurora, which had little to say during the 
trial, probably because of Duane’s precarious position at the 
time. The Federalist chorus of abuse was somewhat restrained 


122 Account of Trial, 50-51. 
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during the trial, but following the verdict it began to swell, and 
after the sentence exultation was unrestrained. Of the many 
pans of victory sounded over the incarcerated Republican, 
the most interesting was sent from New England to William 
Cobbett in London, where it was reprinted in the London 
Porcupine in November, and where it was subsequently in- 
corporated in Porcupine’s Works.’* This bore the title 
“Prison Eclogue” and described a dialogue, in Vergilian style, 
between Priestley and Cooper in the latter’s cell. 

The public comments of the Republicans upon the trial of 
Cooper were, from the very nature of the case, more restrained. 

_ The Aurora had to be discreet, so spoke very mildly in behalf 
of the former counsel of its editor. Cooper was toasted at a 
festival of Irish patriots; Senator Mason of Virginia, who had 
given him a fraternal hug and congratulation when the sen- 
tence was pronounced, described the trial to James Monroe as 
“a most cruel and abominable persecution;” and Priestley, 
writing to an old friend in England, said that Cooper had 
gained great credit by his trial, that he would doubtless be a 
rising man in the country, and that the trial was the last blow 
to the Federalist party which was now breaking up. One 
scene of violence resulted from the trial: Thomas Cooper, Jr., 
resenting the repeated attacks upon his father in the Phila- 
delphia Gazette, fell upon Andrew Brown, its publisher, to do 
his filial duty in inflicting punishment, and seems himself to 
have been rather roughly handled by the crowd. 

While the apostle of liberty was beginning his term of con- 
straint in the Philadelphia prison, his Federalist friends in 
Northumberland began promoting a petition in his behalf, look- 
ing toward a pardon by the President. In a communication to 
the Aurora,!* he thanked his friends, but declined to accept any 
favor from the President before he had received from him 
acknowledgment of the impropriety of his conduct toward Dr. 
Priestley and himself, and stated that he would not be the “vol- 
untary cats-paw of electioneering clemency.” So he was per- 
mitted to continue in prison until October. During the inter- 
vening months, while his body was constrained, his extraor- 
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dinarily active mind was free to roam at large according to its 
wont, and he relieved the tedium of imprisonment by beginning 
his work on the bankrupt law, which issued from the Philadel- 
phia press in 1801.15 

Stephen Girard having assisted him in the matter of the 
payment of his fine by discounting a draft without charging 
any interest, Cooper was before October 10 a free man. By 
that date he had reéntered the field of political controversy. 
The Gazette of the United States had continued to make him 
the object of personal attack, and upon his first opportunity he 
wrote the editor, C. P. Wayne, to state that during his impris- 
onment he had been unable to “repay insolence by personal 
chastisement” and that because two of his friends had joined 
with him to give surety to his good behavior for twelve months, 
he could not do so even then; in due time, however, he would 
not forget to do himself justice..* Wayne publicly commented 
upon the letter as “a specimen of unparalleled impudence,” and 
was subsequently attacked in his office, although without seri- 
ous consequences, by some of Cooper’s friends whom Wayne 
described as a party of United Irishmen. 

Shortly after this episode, Cooper went to New York upon 
a most interesting and most daring mission. He went to seek 
the indictment of Alexander Hamilton under the Sedition Law 
for the strictures upon President Adams contained in Hamil- 
ton’s well-known letter. His visit was greeted by contemptuous 
comment in the Federalist press, but a meeting in his honor 
was held by the Republicans, and the Aurora strongly approved 
the manly courage of his action. Having failed to see the 
Federalist leader in person, and having been called home by 
matters of pressing personal concern, Cooper addressed him a 
letter which was given to the Albany Herald, presumably by 
its recipient, and subsequently copied in the Philadelphia 
papers.17 The Federalists commented upon it as most 
preposterous. 

The recent sufferer from the Sedition Law informed the 
former Secretary of the Treasury of the experiment which he 
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was disposed to make, to determine whether only Republicans 
were to be the victims of a law which “Aristocracy” could 
violate with impunity. He stated that he cared not for the 
“Journeymen of Federalism,” many of whom had offended 
against the law, but considered Hamilton worth trying the ex- 
periment upon, so called upon him to state whether or not he 
were the author of the attack on Adams which bore his name. 
Hamilton did not reply to the letter, and the intended prose- 
cutor was so absorbed by personal affairs that he was unable 
to press the matter. At the very end of the year, however, he 
wrote a full account of the affair for the Aurora.1* In this he 
stated that he was greatly disappointed in Hamilton who had 
shown himself neither gentlemanly nor courageous, but that 
prosecution should be no longer feared, since the election was 
over and he did not care to embarrass Jefferson. Cooper may 
have been in earnest about this prosecution, but in any case 
it was a bold and clever bit of political manoeuvering, and the 
episode is one of the most interesting and delightful in Ameri- 
can political history. 

Absorption in personal affairs likewise delayed Cooper’s 
participation in the violent controversy in Pennsylvania over 
the choice of presidential electors, but he ultimately burst into 
violent expression on the subject and thus brought his activities 
in the campaign to a fitting close. The state legislature had 
neglected to provide for any method of choosing electors, and 
when it met in November 1800 there was a deadlock between 
the Republican House of Representatives and the Federalist 
Senate. The final outcome was the choice of eight Republican 
and seven Federalist electors, although this did not accurately 
represent the ratio between the two parties. The Aurora 
reckoned this as being 11 to 4, instead of 8 to 7. 

Cooper got into the controversy late in December by means 
of an attack, not primarily upon the action of the Senate, but 
upon that body itself as then constituted. He wrote a long 
address, which was signed by about fifty inhabitants of North- 
umberland, and a form of petition addressed to the legis- 
lature.1® In the address the question was asked, “In the legis- 
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lative system of Pennsylvania, of what use is the Senate?” 
Special objection was made to the length of the senatorial term 
(four years), which made that body unresponsive to changes 
in public sentiment. Here Cooper saw a further illustration of 
the great principle that “Power entrusted for too long a period 
will certainly be abused.” It was suggested by the signers of 
the address that citizens of the county hold meetings and sign 
and transmit to the legislature petitions similar to the one at- 
tached, where it was requested that constitutional measures be 
taken to remedy the evil of the present situation, particularly 
in the matter of the length of the senatorial term. 

The gchief significance of the address lies in the fact that 
five years later, after this advocate of constitutional action 
against the Senate had become a judge, he opposed the calling 
of a constitutional convention to change the manner of election 
of state senators and to limit the powers of the Senate, which 
was then regarded as a bulwark against democratic assaults 
upon the judiciary. Cooper thus laid himself open to the 
charge of inconsistency, and, much to his dismay, his opponents 
gleefully republished his address of 1800-01 in justification of 
the charge. 

In the campaign of 1800, however, he was a thoroughly 
consistent Democratic-Republican, a member of the Opposition, 
clamoring for freedom of speech and the responsibility of 
public servants. By his association with Duane, his imprison- 
ment for the Republican cause, and his energetic actions after 
his release from prison, he won for himself general notoriety. 
He was regarded and described by the Federalists as infamous ; 
by the Republicans he was hailed as martyr and apostle. So, 
during his first years in America, the quondam English re- 
former who had protested so vigorously against the existing 
order in pre-revolutionary Europe, showed himself to be still 
a belligerent reformer and a notorious controversialist. 
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Standards and Tendencies in American Speech 


Epwin F. SHEWMAKE 
Davidson College L— 

Students of English are fond of pointing to American 
speech as a very democratic instrument of expression, a fit 
medium of communication for a free people with highly demo- 
cratic ideals. It is true that American English has success- 
fully withstood the tyranny of a good many artificial rules and 
distinctions. Furthermore, in the United States, as elsewhere. 
each speaker can use the language as he pleases, in so far as 
grammatical or rhetorical accuracy is concerned, without fear 
of the law, which, indeed, allows much greater freedom in the 
matter of formal precision than it does in matters of fact. In 
time of stress, when careless exercise of the right of free speech 
might complicate international relations, limited restrictions 
may be provided; but one cannot imagine a crisis that would 
call for a decree prohibiting the use of the double negative or 
any other expression of our common speech that does not 
satisfy the demands of that highly favored and severely critical 
body known as “the best speakers and writers.” 

It must not be thought, however, that no punishment at all 
is suffered by offenders against good English. Public opinion 
and oftener, perhaps, private opinion stand ready to condemn 
the ignorant or careless speaker, and even to inflict upon him a 
suitable penalty for failure to conform to established standards. 
The great mistake that such speakers make is to assume that 
there is no penalty merely because none is announced. Lan- 
guage is so intimate a part of man’s life that it is not regarded 
as good form to correct any one but a familiar acquaintance 
or an inferior for making grammatical slips; but we take the 
measure of persons whom we meet not by their appearance 
alone, but to a large extent by their manner of speaking. We 
do this for the most part in silence, but at the same time with 
great regularity and seriousness. The facial expression, the 
general personal appearance, and the spoken word constitute 
the three most important points on which we base our first im- 
pression of strangers when we a'most instinctively try to 
classify them in the social or educational scale. 
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The costliness of bad English, though constantly empha- 
sized by specialists, is not easily impressed on the minds of the 
careless. The boy who loses only a point or two for misspell- 
ing a word in a composition can scarcely be made to believe 
that a few years later the same error may cost him a business 
position, a customer, or a friend. And yet the whole matter 
of his improvement in the use of English depends on an ap- 
preciation of the importance, if not the absolute necessity, of 
conforming to the standards that prevail among educated peo- 
ple. Occasional conformity is not sufficient. The teacher may 
give a good deal of credit for the many correctly spelled words 
in a paper; but the business executive looking for a careful, 
reliable man may be so strongly influenced by the presence of 
one or two errors that he will give an applicant’s letter a mental 
grade which, in school terms, would be below the mark re- 
quired for passing. 

There is a yawning gap between the English of the average 
magazine or book and the English of the average man. Aside 
from certain well established marks of distinction between writ- 
ten and spoken language, this gap may be explained by the 
fact that the printed page is usually the product of specialists, 
including the author, the proofreader, and others through 
whose hands it passes before reaching the general reader. The 
average man, on the other hand, is not a language specialist. 
He thinks much more about the what of speech than about the 
how or the why, and he therefore clings to certain errors that 
he seldom or never sees in print. Through his inattention and 
lack of genuine interest in improving his speech habits, he 
fails to use the printed page as a corrective of his most glar- 
ing mistakes. The average speaker acquires his usage not 
from the English which he reads but from that which he hears. 
The reader who has a clear idea of the practical worth of 
good English and of the power of bad English to cause him 
real loss will try to imitate the good and avoid the bad; but 
the one who has not a highly developed sense of language 
values will speak, as indeed most persons do, a combination of 
good English and bad. 

There is little variation from the national, or even the in- 
ternational, standard of literary English, but spoken English is 
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much less regular. Though the personal element looms large 
in the style of an author, there are certain grammatical and 
rhetorical requirements to which he must conform. But in 
speech there is opportunity for the expression of preference on 
the part of individual speakers, for within the limits of good 
usage there is rather wide variation in the language customs of 
different persons, as well as of different regions and states. 
Every man’s speech is more or less a reflection of himself. 
It is unlike published work in that it does not profit by the ap- 
plication of the editor’s blue pencil before the public sees and 
judges it, but it must stand alone and witness to the culture, 
to the carelessness, or to the illiteracy of the speaker. 
Liberal-minded writers on English usage do not try to force 
the literary standard upon the great body of users of the lan- 
guage. They even go so far as to say that if English is to 
grow and keep pace with the needs of those who speak it, new 
material must be drawn from time to time from the English of 
daily speech. It should be clear, then, that lack of speech uni- 
formity, within reasonable limits, is not to be condemned, for 
it is one of the most effective means of language development. 
Upon the existence of speech differences depends the im- 
portance of dialect in literature, a medium through which a 
large number of American writers have given vividness and 
reality to the character sketches of the persons in their stories. 
Since the prevailing divergence of usage in spoken English 
imposes upon each speaker the problem of choice, it follows 
that the degree of success with which he solves this problem 
will determine his classification as an educated, a careless, or 
an illiterate speaker. But there is another problem also, for 
the mere existence of a literary standard does not imply that 
it can be understood and followed with ease. What is good 
English? is one question that must be answered; but with 
reference to a particular construction, When is it good Eng- 
lish? must also be considered. Inasmuch ‘as good English is 
largely a matter of concrete cases rather than of general rules, 
it may be worth while to discuss a number of details that call 
for special watchfulness, and to indicate certain tendencies in 
American speech of the present day. 
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It sometimes happens that students who are corrected for 
writing alright offer the plea that “you often see it that way.” 
Perhaps they do see it in their own writing and in that of 
some of their correspondents, but not in the dictionaries nor 
in the writing of any one with a proper regard for spelling. 
Why, then, do so many writers use this form? In such words 
as alone, altogether, and always, the first two letters stand for 
the full form all. The user of alright is probably influenced 
by words of this class. He is simply following the great law 
of analogy or imitation, a principle by which a good many 
modern English forms can be explained. The only fault to 
be found—but it is a serious one—with the writer of alright is 
that he is ahead of the times, a fault just as serious in its way 
as the use of archaic or obsolete words. Alright will almost 
surely be English of to-morrow, but at present it is all wrong. 

The expression due to affords a very interesting example of 
changing usage. It differs from alright in two ways. First, 
it is sometimes correct and sometimes incorrect ; and secondly, 
it sometimes gets into fairly respectable print. In the case of 
all right vs. alright there is a readily seen distinction of form; 
but due to is baffling to many because a close examination of 
the context is sometimes necessary to determine whether it is 
used rightly or wrongly. His absence, due to sickness, was 
keenly felt by his friends, is correct, for the adjective due 
modifies the noun sickness; but Due to the rain they did not 
go, is, according to strict modern usage, wrong, for it involves 
the use of due to as a phrasal preposition equivalent to because 
of, on account of, or owing to, a use which the rhetoricians 
and the most careful authors do not sanction. 

At times due to may be used in such a way that due can be 
regarded as modifying a noun in the sentence or due to as a 
phrasal preposition having an object, the whole phrase modify- 
ing the predicate verb. His absence, due to sickness, was ex- 
cused, may be regarded as meaning that his absence, which 
was due to sickness, was excused. But the speaker or writer 
who uses due to habitually in the sense of on account of may 
think that he sees in this sentence a justification of his usage, 
and may feel encouraged to argue for the correctness of such 
a sentence as this: His absence was excused due to sickness. 
The examples given show that the distinction between the right 
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and the wrong use of due to is sometimes so difficult to see 
without resorting to technicalities that the man in the street 
can hardly be expected to make the distinction. And it must 
be admitted that as a phrase used with the force of a single 
preposition due to is almost if not fully as reasonable as owing 
to and because of. It may be, therefore, that this expression 
will ultimately be accepted as a phrasal preposition by the rhe- 
toricians, who, though essentially conservative as recorders of 
existing usage, often have to bow before the onward rush of 
practical use. 

Was and were give trouble to many speakers. In dialect 
writing he weren’t is found; he warn’t is also heard or seen. 
But possibly more general than either of these is the erroneous 
use of was with you for a subject. You was probably has re- 
sulted from the operation of the law of analogy, for J, he, she, 
and it are all correctly followed by the singular form of the 
verb. The careless or illiterate speaker therefore extends the 
use of this form to the pronoun of the second person, you. 
Having adopted you was for the singular, he will doubtless use 
it as a type form for both singular and plural, just as you were 
is used in more careful speech. The use of you was is still so 
clearly suggestive of ignorance or carelessness that it would be 
unreasonable to prophesy its acceptance as good English at any 
time in the near future. 

The peculiar use of you all current in the southern states 
is very imperfectly understood in other parts of the country. 
This is perhaps the only dialectal form on record concerning 
which outsiders profess to know more than the millions who 
actually employ it in their daily conversation. There is of 
course nothing unusual about the expression when the accent 
or emphasis is placed on all, but in what is termed southern 
you all the chief stress is given to the first word and all is 
pronounced with about the same emphasis that is given the 
last syllable of carryall. 

Southern you all, which is never singular in cultivated 
speech, has a use that fairly entitled it to a distinctive classifi- 
cation. It is really a collective pronoun in many sentences in 
-which it occurs, but in others it is merely the plural of you. 
In northern and western speech there is no distinction be- 
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tween you when singular and when plural, but the addition of 
all denotes plurality in the South. The use of you all as a col- 
lective pronoun is seen in sentences in which the expression 
has a group significance in the same way that such nouns as 
family, class, and committee have. In what may be called 
standard you all, all is added to you to show that the personal 
pronoun is intended to apply to every member of the group 
addressed ; but southern you all is not always so inclusive. 

A Southerner addressing a group of friends may say: 
“How are you all this morning?” placing rather strong em- 
phasis on you. He would readily be understood to mean the 
whole group, without special reference to all of its members 
individually. “Do you all have street cars in Williamsburg?” 
would surely not be understood as an inquiry as to whether 
everybody in the city mentioned went about in a private elec- 
tric conveyance. The Southerner asking about the health of 
his friends, if he wished to make his question apply to the 
group as individuals, would shift the emphasis from you to 
all; in other words, he would use standard you all. 

One or two further distinctions may help to make the pe- 
culiar significance of southern you all clear. Standard you 
all never refers to fewer than three persons, but southern you 
all may be applied equally well to two or more than two. If 
A, walking alone, should meet his friends B and C he might 
say to them: “Where are you all (with the main stress on 
you) going?” They, however, would not say this to him un- 
less they wished to inquire about a group represented by A. A 
very subtle application of the expression under discussion is 
noticed in its use to break or distribute the force of a rebuke 
or other unpleasant remark. For example, A, after listening 
to the taunts of B (C being present but silent), finally says: 
“If you all don’t stop worrying me I’m going home.” He in- 
tends the remark for B primarily but he purposely includes 
the bystander C in it so that its full force will not strike the 
guilty B. Or it may be that the very silence of C allies him 
in A’s mind with the enemy. 

When southern you ail is used in addressing only one per- 
son it is still plural, for it refers not only to the person ad- 
dressed but to a group with which he is in some way con- 
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nected. Critics of this southernism who place great confi- 
dence in authority as a determinant of good English may be 
interested to know that the New International Dictionary rec- 
ords you all as being “said in addressing two or more persons 
or one person as representing also another or others.” In the 
same volume we read that the expression is a pronoun and 
that it is a colloquialism of the Southern United States. Then 
follows a statement by Joel Chandler Harris to the effect that 
“you-all and we’all, you-uns and we-uns, invariably refer to 
more than one individual.” It is noteworthy that you all is 
listed in the New International vocabulary as a single word 
spelled with a hyphen. This seems to be the usual form in 
which the expression appears in print but it is believed that 
Southerners who use it in their correspondence almost invari- 
ably write you all rather than you-all. The idiom finds little 
or no place in formal southern writing. 

It is absurd to disregard the general testimony of Southern- 
ers to the fact that you all is never used in the singular in edu- 
cated speech but a few remarks by way of caution may be 
made. No Southerner should go so far as to say that you all 
is never, by any speaker, applied to only one person. Since very 
few, if any, language customs are followed without the slight- 
est variation, it is not unlikely that some uneducated speakers 
may be found who use you all in the singular. The plural idea 
is, however, the strict rule of educated speech. The critic of 
this expression should not expect every user of it to be able to 
give a clear statement of the true meaning and application of 
southern you all, for that is more than the average speaker 
can do with many an expression that is standard for the whole 
country. 

Don’t with a singular noun or with a pronoun of the third 
person and singular number is frequently heard instead of the 
correct doesn’t. The force of analogy is clearly seen here. 
Since J don’t, you don’t (singular and plural), we don’t and 
they don’t are right and are used a good deal in informal 
speech, the careless or ignorant speaker carries the contraction 
over to the third person singular and uses it with he, she, and 
it, as well as with any singular noun that happens to be the 
subject of the verb in a given sentence. Why this is done with 
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the contracted negative more commonly than with the form do 
is not entirely clear; but it is undoubtedly true that many a 
speaker who says he don’t would never say he do. He don’t 
may be classed as careless, but he do is regarded as illiterate. 

Ain’t has an interesting history but it is studiously avoided 
by the majority of careful speakers. That it continues to hold 
a prominent place in careless and popular speech may be done 
to its being precisely the kind of type form for which English- 
speaking people have shown special fondness. It reduces the 
matter of conjugation to its simplest terms, for it is used with 
all the personal pronouns without a single change of form. 
Though still classed as illiterate, ain’t seems to be pointing the 
way to that regularity and freedom from inflection toward 
which the language has been working for centuries. 

The various kinds of treatment accorded the letter r will 
give some idea of the great diversity of usage that exists in 
American pronunciation. In typical southern speech and in 
that of many cultivated New Englanders r is either omitted 
from pronunciation altogether or is sounded as a vowel in cer- 
tain positions in which many Northerners, some Southerners, 
and perhaps most Westerners sound it clearly. The attempt is 
sometimes made to distinguish cultivated from uncultivated 
pronunciation in the country at large according to the use of 
this consonant ; but it is impossible to do this, as a little testing 
will prove. It is doubtless true that some speakers without a 
strong background of speech culture may “talk like a book,” 
and therefore sound their rs in words in which educated 
people of the same community would omit them. But it is 
equally true that those uneducated speakers without ambition 
to use good English will often unconsciously imitate the pro- 
nunciation of the educated. Furthermore, in a community in 
which r is given its full value, failure to pronounce it might be 
regarded as a rather serious departure from standard usage. 

It should not be overlooked that there is abundant evidence, 
both in present and in past cultivated speech, to support the 
usage of those who habitually sound r as well as that of those 
who in the medial and final positions in certain words either 
neglect it altogether or else turn it into a vowel, giving it ap- 
proximately the sound of the first and third a’s in the word 
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Alaska. There is no occasion for one to torture one’s tongue 
over this consonant, for the only illiterate usage in connection 
with it is the utter disregard of the letter in those syllables 
in which it is the rule of educated speech to sound it. Thus 
door should never be pronounced so as to rime with go and so. 
It should end with the consonant sound of r or else with the 
vowel sound known as short u, unaccented, according to per- 
sonal preference and the usage prevailing in one’s own com- 
munity among cultivated speakers. 

Even in a long article it would be impossible to exhaust the 
subject of speech differences, and in this brief study only a 
few that are believed to be representative have been included. 
To harmonize the many speech differences in America, even if 
desirable, would be impossible; and so the best that careful 
users of the language can do is to follow those habits of speech 
and of writing that seem most reasonable. Attentive reading, 
frequent resort to the dictionary, and close observation of the 
pronunciation of those whose speech is reasonably free from 
dialectal peculiarities are perhaps the best means by which an 
individual may set up a satisfactory standard or set of stand- 
ards for himself. 








William Henry Hudson, “A Traveller in 
Little Things” 
Paut Emerson TITswoRTH L- 
Alfred University 

William Henry Hudson, naturalist, novelist, prose-poet, and 
philosopher, born of an English father and a New England 
mother on the wide-flung pampas of Argentine, died at his 
home in London, August 18 last. Unaccountably little the 
reading public—even his ardent admirers—know of his life; 
unaccountably late did they learn of his death. One of the 
rare spirits and literary workmen of the age, he has received 
all too meager recognition from America. 

In Current Opinion for May, 1916, appeared—if not the 
earliest—one of the first American appreciations of Hudson. 
That in the turbulent years since he was introduced to this 
country, years when Americans have been intensely concerned 
with human relations, Hudson has been wininng friends, that 
the still, small voice of a lover of the unspoiled out-of-doors 
could find a widening circle of readers indicates that he has, 
after all, a persuasive appeal to American hearts. By quietly 
assuming that the fundamental interest of men, when they 
come to themselves is nature—a nature made uncommonly 
fascinating by the accuracy and richness of his vision, by the 
vitality of his craftsmanship and personality—he melts down 
men’s surprising indifference to the splendor, the significance, 
not only of some unusual aspects of nature, but of the common 
and unconsidered: phenomena of the circumjacent universe. 

Rather, I should say, he floods even the minutiz of the 
world with a new radiance. It is not for nothing that he 
named one of his books A Traveller in Little Things. He him- 
self was often such, a glorifier of the commonplace. He 
belongs to the illustrious brotherhood of seers for whom noth- 
ing in nature is trivial. Thoreau and Burroughs—to name 
only two of this company—taught, in effect, that at every 
man’s doorstep there lies a vast amount of soul-building mate- 
rial. In this respect, at least, Hudson resembles them. To be 
sure, he recounts romantic episodes beyond their powers: he 
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was on intimate terms with and loved the exotic beauty of 
tropic America, which they never knew. Yet like them he 
portrayed lovingly the unconsidered wild life of yard and 
hill and field and these pictures arouse an elemental longing 
for a fresh understanding of Mutter Erde in all those who 
come beneath his spell. Hudson is a magician who, by reason 
of his seeing eye, his vivid word, and his seductive charm, 
opens up unguessed treasures surpassing Ali Baba’s. 

Somewhere Thoreau remarks that he has found few men 
wholly awake. Certainly if he were alive today he would 
have little cause to change his opinion. Indoor livers as many 
men are, they have lost the common touch with nature. They 
have allowed their sense of sight to atrophy. They have be- 
come human moles. Hudson can put a divine clay on their 
eyes. He holds that men should enjoy symphonies of sight as 
well as symphonies of sound. 

To be sure, it is easy to perceive that he resembles Rousseau 
in his contempt for groping civilization. (He confesses, too, 
that Tolstoi is his favorite author). ‘While he loves his fellow 
creatures, he views their awkward, tentative social arrange- 
ments as perversions of human instincts. The captains of in- 
dustry are to him only the “pushing parvenus of coal dust and 
iron filings.” Convention he believes to be a dessication of the 
kindly impulses. He sees it a substitute for that effort which 
builds spiritual and physical muscle. In the city, he perceives 
man’s supreme modern folly. He fails to recognize that, un- 
lovely as is group life, it is only after all a half-way station 
between what men were and what men hope to be. (') 

Herein, I think, lies Hudson’s own myopia. Yet discern- 
ing criticism of his work will gladly acknowledge, will be 
forced to acknowledge, his constructive achievement in strik- 
ing the scales from blind eyes, in opening the portais to “an- 
other parish of the infinite” into which many a grateful soul 
will enter to find strength and comfort. 

Nowhere does Hudson lead his readers to more delectable 
pastures than in the autobiography of the first fifteen years of 
his life, Far Away and Long Ago, where he recounts his first 
intimacies with nature. “The sight of running water,” he as- 
serts, “was a never failing joy, also the odors which greeted 
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me in that most green place—odors earthy, herby, fishy, flow- 
ery, and even birdy, particularly that peculiar musky odor 
given out on hot days by large flocks of the glossy ibis.” In 
one of his last volumes, The Book of a Naturalist, he describes 
the delights of adder hunting in such glowing colors that doubt- 
less the most timid reader will afterward yearn to follow these 
ophidians to their coverts in order to delight his eye with their 
snaky colors. Throughout his works Hudson shows the pres- 
ent race of men, whose optic nerves are frequently caught 
only by glaring headlines, flamboyant posters, and cinemato- 
graphic views of life, the unguessed charm of the common- 
place. He unlocks the significance of waving grass or quiver- 
ing bush or bird song or the colors God mixes on the palette 
of sky and landscape. To him there is no God in the roar of 
machinery or in the clatter of the city, but there is a Presence 
in the rolling plain and the whispering tree, 

Unsurpliced, he preaches a message to the social intensity 
of the times. Social engineers and strenuous brainworkers of 
whatever class might well learn of him to relax the steady and 
benumbing strain upon moral and intellectual fiber. Once in 
a while it is good to stand the bow in a corner and relieve its 
tension if you wish to keep its flexibility. To pick up one of 
his volumes—it almost does not matter which,—to sense its 
quietness, to revel in his haunting verbal melody, to find delight 
in his humor, to be toned up by his sanity, to catch something 
of his serenity, is a blessed relief. He does not enervate by a 
sensuous debauch. He observes a nice balance between sense 
appeal and a tonic thoughtfulness. If one finds in Hudson an 
escape from the grind and pinch and baldness of actuality, one 
returns from the excursion into the land of romance with a 
heightened zest for the compelling game of life. 

I have already said that Hudson can stimulate a new joy 
in the loveliness of the universe. Intense in the pursuit of 
whatsoever things are true and whatsoever things are right 
and whatsoever things are useful, Americans are prone to 
pass up the whatsoever-things-are-lovely injunction. In their 
anxious moral and social quests, they have. lost sight of the 
fact that the ugly is irritation, friction, weakness and that the 


























beautiful is calmness, serenity, strength. In one of his books © 
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Hudson avers that the sense of the beautiful is God’s best gift 
to man. ! For him there is nothing so ordinary, so usual that 
it does not pour into his soul floods of beauty. For him the 
cloudless night is powdered with innumerable stars, the dewey 
morn displays grass and bush hung with starry lace, and the 
eyes of a young girl show depths of lustrous, changing violet 
lights. 

Polychrome visioned I might term him. Yet I am not so 
much impressed with his many colors as with their softness, 
their vividness, and their power to delight the mind’s eye.’ In 
this respect, the title of his earliest book, Purple Land, an ad- 
venturous tale of Uruguay in the 1840’s, published in 1885, is 
significant for the work itself and for all his other writings. 
With all his lavishness of color, I do not find this side of his 
work overdone, for, as in the case of Tennyson, Hudson saves 
himself from the charge of purple writing by his substance and 
by his thoughtfulness. Let the reader of these words judge 
for himself. In a passage in Purple Land, which I delight to 
read again and again, he shows his mastery in the employment 
of color. 

“For a distance of three or four miles we rode at a fast 
gallop, then on the slopes of the Cuchilla paused to breathe our 
horses, and, dismounting, stood for some time gazing back 
over the wide landscape spread out before us. At our backs 
rose the giant green and brown walls of the sierras, the range 
stretching away on either hand in violet and deep blue masses. 
At our feet lay the billowy green and yellow plain, vast as 
ocean, and channelled by innumerable streams, while one black 
patch on a slope far away showed us that our foes were camp- 
ing on the very spot where they had overcome us. Not a 
cloud appeared in the immense heavens, only low down in the 
west purple and rose-colored vapors were beginning to form, 
staining the clear intense whity-blue sky about the sinking 
sun. Over all reigned deep silence; until, suddenly, a flock of 
orange and flame-colored orioles with black wings swept down 
on a clump of bushes hard by and poured forth a torrent of 
wild joyous music. A strange performance! screaming notes 
that seemed to scream jubilant gladness to listening heaven, 
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and notes abrupt and gutteral mingling with others more clear 
and soul-piercing than ever human lips drew from reed or 
metal. It soon ended; up sprang the vocalists like a fountain 
of fire and fled away to their roost among the hills, then silence 
reigned once more. What brilliant hues, what gay fantastic 
music! were they indeed birds or the glad winged inhabitants 
of a mystic region, resembling earth, but sweeter than earth 
and never entered by death, upon whose threshold I had 
stumbled by chance? Then, while the last rich flood of sun- 
shine came over the earth from that red everlasting urn rest- 
ing on the far horizon, I could, had I been alone, have cast 
myself upon the ground to adore the great God of Nature, who 
had given me this precious moment of life.” 

I must confess that this old universe has taken on a new 
and significant aspect, a richer beauty, and a quickened mystery 
since I have followed Hudson over his native pampas, or gal- 
loped with him, in my mind, over the undulating Banda Ori- 
ental, or listened with him to the haunting bird notes of the 
Guiana forests, or strolled with him over the downs of Eng- 
land. His cadenced phrases that run and skip and leap and 
pause, or move with a stately tempo, his vivid narrative, his 
unspoiled humanity, his gift of humor, his warm and exquisite 
colors—all these things combine to make a keen appeal even to 
the dormant nature-love of the confirmed urbanite. 








The Southern Puritan 


Grace WarrEN LANDRUM Le 
University of Richmond 

Fiction has emphasized the New England but generally 
overlooked the Southern puritans. They do not suggest spin- 
ning wheels, looms, windowless houses and delightful lawless- 
ness. On the contrary, they are sometimes as prosperous as 
their spiritual ancestors, Boston merchants of the eighteenth 
century, especially when the price of cotton soars high. In 
the midst of material comforts they stand for sobriety of life 
in a wicked and untoward generation. They are at once intol- 
erant, genial, and ardent. 

Fancy yourself for some reason becoming a permanent set- 
ler in an outpost of puritanism. To have the broadest point 
of view you should be an emancipated puritan. But whether 
you are or not, you will yield to the same need of readjustment 
demanded by the puritan town, that “right nice little city” or 
“mighty fine little city,” in the language of its inhabitants. For 
instance, in a short while, if you are in any sense companion- 
able, you will have reaccustomed yourself to church going at 
least once a Sunday, even in mid-summer, and will unmur- 
muringly in the week entertain delegates to Epworth League, 
B. Y. P. U., Baraca or Philathea conventions. And after a 
strenuous work of such hospitality you will drive home to din- 
ner next Sunday with the gentle “country member” who shares 
the pew with you and wishes to discuss the last convention. 
You are not in the least offended because you fear she prays 
for you in secret as a backsliden member of the flock. 

She welcomes you into a highroofed, spreading cottage, 
with a broad alley of sunshine streaming from front porch to 
back, unbarred like the warmth of her own heart. The house 
is set far from the high road. The yard is typical of the own- 
er’s mind; it is white-sanded, clean-swept as a New England 
kitchen, neither inviting nor forbidding flowers. Glossy cape 
jessamine bushes and Marechal Neil roses spring up in this 
tiny desert; Spanish daggers resist the breeze with their stiff 
white blossoms; begonias droop pink and waxen under the 
honey-suckle vines which shade the porch. Left alone for a 
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brief while, inside the house, you necessarily scan the room. 
On the piano is a book of Revival Hymns, thin, scarlet-bound, 
the pages pressed open to “On Sunday I am happy; on Mon- 
day I am glad,” or to a stanza telling that the singer washed 
his hands that morning and gave them to Jesus to be kept clean 
during the day. You wince, but presently wonder if in a 
medizval service book such a sentiment would not be alluringly 
quaint. Near the piano hangs an enlarged photograph of a 
small auburn-haired boy in a velvet suit, Windsor tie and shoes 
with tassels. This village saint died before he was seven. The 
village thought that his mother, who loved him too well, was 
unduly proud of his ambition to be a preacher. Beside him 
you recognize the hostess, Aunt Willie, whose picture hangs 
also in the Ladies’ Parlor at church. Aunt Willie and like- 
minded associates played dominoes at euchre parties, in the 
late nineties, provided the hostess screened from her eyes the 
other card-playing guests. She threatened to leave the Ladies’ 
Aid Society when it became so worldly as to serve a cup of tea 
and a sandwich the day a returned missionary spoke on China. 

This half remembered story comes to have a new interest 
for you. Your hostess on her return aids your train of thought. 
Before the end of the long “evening,” which in the South 
comes promptly after the midday meal, you have reformulated 
for yourself the modern puritan’s ethical creed. 

It forbids that any heart should be at variance with its 
neighbor or with itself. And yet it reiterates, “This world’s a 
wilderness of woes, this world is not my home.” The cardinal 
sins of the day, which make the world a wilderness, must be 
attacked from time to time by “protracted meetings,” especially 
in the summer. On such occasions, graft, economic injustice, 
man’s inhumanity to man, appear to the visiting evangelist as 
forms of wickedness less familiar and alluring than the old 
sins of the world and the flesh,—theatre-going, dancing, card- 
playing. Against them old and young must be warned. The 
Devil is far more cunning in these last days before the Second 
Coming and his overthrow. He is particularly alert for hybrid 
followers, worldly churchlings and churchly worldings. 

The worldly churchling, naturally the more conspicious sin- 
ner, is least in danger of condemnation if he attends the legiti- 
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mate drama, specially when he is at some distance from home. 
(Good plays come seldom to the capital of puritanism). If 
he bids his friends goodbye, and goes up to Atlanta to see 
Daddy Long Legs or The Blue Bird, there is something ex- 
piatory about the pilgrimage that keeps him from feeling him- 
self included in strictures at the next revival meeting. He has 
detached himself from life for a while, and the rule of nil nisi 
bonum de mortuis begins to operate. It is rather the moving 
picture show, never minimized to the “movie,” that brings 
forth warnings and entreaties from a bold resident minister or 
the evangelist. The picture play menaces not only the boy or 
girl whose morals are being warped, but the mother who has 
forsaken the missionary meeting for this absorbing pastime. 
Even if a particular play has passed that most rigid of all 
censors, Brother X, the actress is unquestionably rehearsing, 
when out of this role, a part in some corrupting drama. There- 
fore, for her sake, as well as that of the spectators, this most 
alluring device of the Evil One, the picture play, should be 
utterly eschewed. 

If the Devil does not entice the unwary to the Crystal, the 
Grand or the Majestic, he will meet them at the card table. 
Flinch and rook provide a way of escape from games with 
deleterious associations. But the word “club” is to be avoided, 
since it has acquired an unpleasant connotation. Circle for any 
organization is harmlessly inclusive and popular. 

Against the dance the puritan hears from the pulpit the 
severest denunciation. But Brother X is not stirred by the 
modern onslaught outside the ramparts of puritanism. He 
deals in old time condemnatory phrases, which, if one grants 
his premises, are perfectly logical. If it be urged that dancing 
is only the natural impulse of childhood and youth, the reply 
is that Christians should abstain at all time from the appear- 
ances of evil. To the statement that social reformers of the 
day approve dancing under careful supervision the answer 
comes, Are these reformers themselves regenerated? Are 
they not relying for their own salvation and that of others on 
reformation alone? So strong is the conviction that dancing— 
even the late nineteenth century type—must lead to immorality 
that a church member who persists in the offense is in danger 
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of discipline, possibly exclusion from the fold, though such ex- 
treme action is very rare today. Nevertheless, some religious 
leaders hunger for the old days of church authority and a 
“consecrated” membership as a result. 

These puritans of today are sincere in wishing to have no 
fellowship with your unfruitful works of darkness, but would 
rather reprove them. They would not walk in your ungodly 
paths, but they would make them more comfortable for you— 
especially if you lived next door, and are beloved. Thus, 
though your neighbor has approved in general the last de- 
nunciatory sermon on worldly amusements, she will not con- 
demn your boy for going up to that dance in Columbus the 
other night, even if she shuts her delicate lips firmly and prays 
that her Joe may never be led into wrong. She comes over the 
next day to help you plan a ruffled organdie for your Frances 
to wear to a Savanah house-party, although the ruffles are to 
appear at pastimes forbidden to her Alice Lee. And when 
Frances returns home bringing unexpectedly a “visiting girl” 
from Anniston, and your cook leaves you to pick cotton, your 
neighbor has two “churns” of ice cream frozen under her own 
big tree for your seriously imperilled card party. At night 
she prays devoutly, not because she has been your accomplice 
—her neighborliness is never introspective—but because 
Brother X is preaching next week to worldly churchlings, and 
needs her whole-hearted support. When his sermons begin, 
she visits you a little oftener than usual to urge you to come 
to “our meeting.’°'She' bakes you beaten biscuit and ethereal 
wafers, not stamped with Dolly Winthrop’s mystic symbols 
copied from the altar cloth, but ingrained with as true benevo- 
lence. Then she cuts her largest American Beauty, lays it 
under the finely embroidered linen and dispatches her cook 
with the tray. 


Gradually y yme to modify many of your views on 
puritanism. Pr y you had onc. hoped to play the role of 
liberator, but it: . ger attracts you. You had fancied your- 


self as introduc ig «vo Alice Lee a cotten broker from New 
York who woulc promptly fall in love with her and detach her 
from her incredibly austere past. In imagination you had al- 
ready seen her children at dancing school before the dimples 
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had left their knees. Alice Lee will serve delicate wafers and 
beaten biscuits at her regular Sundays at home. She will read 
Asia instead of the Foreign Mission Journal and keep on her 
bedroom table a Twentieth Century New Testament. She will 
blush to recall that her father thought the italicized words in 
the Authorized Version were emphatic and so read them once 
at prayer meeting. But you cannot prove to yourself that 
Alice Lee’s sophistication has given her finer touch upon life. 
Has she not lost the sureness and delicacy that mark her 
mother ? 

You recall the day a neighbor’s child was critically ill. Alice 
Lee’s mother had relieved the watchers as often as she was 
permitted, and when the doctors had given up hope, she gath- 
ered a small group of friends into her own bedroom and prayed 
aloud for the child’s recovery. When news of its death came 
she slipped back into the darkened house and with the mother’s 
permission selected by sure instinct the baby’s burial clothes 
and took her place beside the kind, clumsy undertaker. Sev- 
eral days after the funeral she told the baby’s mother the story 
of her own child’s death, a sorrow she had not mentioned in 
years. She spoke without bitterness, without apology for her 
faith, and with the abiding conviction that her God still hears 
and answers prayer, and could never make one mistake and 
still be God. 

Such is the puritan’s faith. In our world of disillusionment 
it has a distinct if little understood value. Its symbol is the 
rose-pink japonica in a Southern garden, b' oming under a 
mid winter sky, scentless, but fairer because its leaves enfold 
the porcelain-like petals so austerely. 
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CaroLinA CHANSONS: LEGENDS OF THE Low Country. By DuBose Hey- 
ward and Hervey Allen. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1922. 


There is or was a coastal South Carolina of moss-clad oaks 
and a gay and picturesque city of wealthy planters, placed in a 
background of tropical splendor and languidness, whose life— 
I have thought—must find voice in song. With regret I have 
read the careless tomes of William Gillmore Simms; with a 
tear, the fugitive attempts of war-blasted and poverty-stricken 
Timrod to commemorate in lyrics the provincial passions which 
made him quiver. His “Ode to Magnolia Cemetery” 
serves well a patriotic anthology, but it does not serve as a 
true lyric. The time when South Carolina’s Low Country 
could have been portrayed in exultant triumph has passed. 
There remains of the old charm, in the words of Ludwig 
Lewisohn, a tongue of land between the Ashley and Cooper 
Rivers where lingers wistaria, high walls and better memories. 
To this should be added a wealth of palmettoes, sea islands, 
and bright flowers which will remain as long as “spring hides 
decay.” Out of a fond memory can spring a ballad as true as 
one born of a living hope. Out of the luxury of nature can 
come lines as beautiful as those which Maitin constructed out 
of a Venezuela of natural beauty but social barbarism. In 
pathos Mr. Heyward and Mr. :Ailen turn to the old Charleston ; 
in pride to the nature which surrounds the city of their lyric 
love. 

The life of the city lives in every other line. We feel the 
dread of Blue Beard; we hear the cry of turbaned flower 
women and vanished fish mongers; the ghosts of Middleton 
Place walk before us in vivid detail. In the passing of the 
chimes of St. Philip’s Church is epitomized the fall of a fair 
city—the change from joy to sadness. 

War took the city and the laughter died 
From lips that pain had kissed, one after one 


All lovely things went down in the sangume tide 
While death made mourning answer to the guns. 
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The essentially un-American picturesqueness of the coast is 
interpreted for us without exaggeration. “Shining green pal- 
mettoes,” “land as level as the sea,” “the dapple azure of the 
sea,” the jasmine, and birds of spring, all are in this conserva- 
tive strip of jungle-like richness. Mr. Heyward in “The Lost 
Crew” makes an artful contrast between the background of 
unconguered nature—sea islands which “laugh as happy bath- 
ers”—and the tragic failure of the heroic battlers for the civi- 
lization that was Charleston’s. 

The authors, unlike too many southern annalists, do not 
overstate their case. While they love their city with a whole- 
some devotion, it is not to them the greatest and the best of 
cities. There men once drank deeply, ladies were inordinately 
prideful, Spanish gold bribed juries, parsons gambled. The 
presence of the uninteresting as well as the attractive is made 
clear in Mr. Allen’s realistic interpretation of life on the sea 
islands: the colorless fall, stunted pines, and funereal wood- 
lands, the dull and lazy life are there as truly as are yellow 
yams, melons “bleeding with scarlet,” and black boatmen who 
live 

A life rich in warm colors of the field 
Sunshine and hearty foods 
Delighted with the gifts the earth can give. 


There is one criticism that can be justly levelled at this 
book. Its authors are aristocrats of southern pride and prej- 
udice; consequently the negro from the viewpoint of the 
negro finds scant consideration. The metre and subject mat- 
ter are as conventional as that of the Tory poets of the nine- 
teenth century. But Tory poets are as excellent as back-lot 
poets, provided they as sincerely make figments of their feel- 
ings. These poems do portray with sincerity the South Caro- 
lina which the authors love and have no thought of reform- 
ing. The negro in those aspects of the life which the white 
master observes is portrayed with a joyous and loving fidelity 
—in both his strength and weakness. In the glory of his 
“teeth as white as eye-balls,” his ghosts and legends, his ability 
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to elude the law, his love of gaming, and his refusal to be 
“always chaste,” he is portrayed for us with that sly humor 
of which only the benevolent aristocrat is capable. 


Francis B. SIMKINS. 
Edgefield, South Carolina. 


Tue Goose Man. By Jacob Wassermann, Translated by A. Porterfield. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1922. 470 pp. 


Puanton. By Gerhart Hauptmann. Translated by B. Q. Morgan. New 
York: B. W. Huebsch & Co. 1922. 224 pp. 


The problem of the first novel is this: Can a man of genius 
afford to ignore the common laws and requirements of human 
society? The simple answer is, No. But it takes the hero 
twenty years, filled with turbulent activity, to learn this funda- 
mental truth. Wrapped in his own conceit, he plunges con- 
vulsively into his career, ignoring the claims of his friends and 
wrecking the lives of those who make the greatest sacrifice for 
him. 

But the outcome is not pessimistic. The wife of his third 
marriage, instead of becoming a victim, proceeds to victimize 
her husband, and, under the double burden of social ignominy 
and domestic misery, he repairs at night to the public square 
of old Nuremberg, his habitual retreat when in trouble, and 
takes the place of the century old fountain statue of “The 
Goose Man” with the fowls under his arms. As he, thus 
entranced, silently observes for one day the coming and going 
of all classes of men, he comes to his senses, sees in all a part 
of himself, and goes back to his work, still a creative genius, 
but above ought else, a co6perating member of the human race. 

In spite of this almost ludicrous symbolism, the author is 
relentlessly serious throughout the entire story. His envied 
reputation for graphic description and fascinating narrative is 
well sustained in this selection, although some of the artistic 
finesse of the original is necessarily lost in the English trans- 
lation. 

Hauptmann’s Phantom, too, is fundamentally a problem 
story, but here the focus is so extremely intensified that it 
should rather be called a study in abnormal psychology. A 
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young man of subnormal capabilities inadvertently catches a 
glimpse of a thirteen year old girl, playing with the rings of 
the city whipping post. She is fairy-like in stature, and of 
ethereal beauty. This vision of ineffable charm pursues him 
like a phantom. In his frantic endeavor to gain wealth and 
renown he drifts into a career of intrigue and crime, but is 
soon overtaken by the severe hand of the law. After serving 
a term in prison, he becomes introspective, and under the 
benign influence of a woman of mediocre attracticns, who, 
however, through all the years of his obsession, had heroically 
believed in his innocence, his complete redemption for decent 
society is effected. 

The selection of a pathological hero in a highly inflam- 
mable situation, as well as the Messianic idea of redemption 
wrought by the love and vicarious suffering of an innocent 
person, are characteristically Hauptmannesque motifs. One 
instinctively thinks of the same elements in such works as 
Der Arme Heinrich and Griselda. 

The style of this rather complicated story is almost legend- 
ary in its simplicity and the author’s supreme mastery of de- 
tail, as well as of plot, is readily discerned. 

Geographically, as well as in the principal avenue of their 
literary expression, these two authors are widely separated. 
Wassermann, at present the most popular writer of prose fic- 
tion in Austria, composed the original of The Goose Mam 
several years before the war; while Hauptmann, primarily a 
dramatist, but generally conceded to be Germany’s greatest 
man of letters, wrote his Phantom after the war, in fact only 
a few months ago. Nevertheless there is a similar undercurrent 
that runs through both of these selections. The world of the 
hero’s activity is one of sin, sorrow and sordidness, but in each 
case the solution is found, not in a retreat from the arena, but 
in resolute self mastery and renunciation. 


Cuas. A. KRUMMEL. 
MayFair AND MontMartTrRE. By Ralph Nevill. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 243 pp. 


This book is one of the many published recently which 
essay to “bare” the inside story of people and places by re- 
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lating anecdotes and scandal, too often without much point or 
interest, and by giving minor details, chiefly valueless, relative 
to historic places. In this account, eight chapters are devoted 
to gossip about London personages, customs and sites. The 
other four chapters treat of “Paris after the War,” “Cafés 
without Cant,” “Montmartre” and “Fluctuat nec Mergitur” 
which give facts and fancies about the Bois de Boulogne, the 
Champs Elysees and other Paris landmarks. 

One of the purposes of the book is to compare customs of 
the eighties with those of today. But the one-sentence para- 
graph is so predominant, the subject is changed so frequently, 
the material is so jumbled that one gets the feeling of reading 
a dictionary so badly compiled that it doesn’t follow even an 
alphabetical arrangement. 

The author frequently expresses his dislike of cant and 
hypocrisy, terms which he seems to hold synonymous with any 
legal regulation of the liquor trade. In fact he thinks laws of 
all sorts are ruining England. He states (p. 34) 


“Today, everyone without exception has a good chance of learning, 
yet the output of great men and notable characters has shrunk prac- 
tically to nil! ‘ 

“The cause of this may not improbably be the stamping out of indi- 
viduality, resulting from the multitude of laws, regulations and restric- 
tions with which every individual is now hedged in and threatened.” 
And again (p. 65) 

“Apparently the main object of modern so-called civilization is to 
assimilate everyone to workers in a factory—their life strictly regulated 
by rule, their garb all cut on a similar pattern, while everything original 
or unconventional is sternly repressed.” 


He mourns over the loss of the picturesque in men’s dress, 
especially the change from red to khaki in the soldiers’ uni- 
forms. He grieves that one can no longer distinguish a gentle- 
man by his clothes. Lamentations for the good old times make 
up too much of the 243 pages, but there are many enjoyable 
stories and clever criticisms. The language is extremely sim- 
ple and clear. 

There are a few splendid illustrations, one of which, show- 
ing the royal wedding group of 1863, would point Strachey’s 
account of Queen Victoria’s exaggerated mourning. The 
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Prince and Princess of Wales are standing by Queen Victoria, 
who, clad in deepest mourning, is gazing at a marble bust of 
the Prince Consort. 


Mary O. Cowper. 
Durham, N. C. 


Twenty-Nine TALES FROM THE FRENCH. From Twenty-NINE FRENCH 
AutHors oF To-pay. Selected and translated by Alys Eyre Macklin, 
with an introductory essay on the French conte by Robert Herrick. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1922. 309 pp. 


The French, under the influence of Edgar Allen Poe and 
Guy de Maupassant, have carried to a high degree of perfec- 
tion that form of literary expression that we know as the 
Short Story. It has developed a technique of its own quite 
distinct from that of the novelette, as Robert Herrick says in 
essay which serves as preface to this collection of stories. “The 
conte is the instinctive method of expression of a nervous, 
cerebral, highly civilized race, whose readers can divine from 
a hint the hidden implications of the artist.” One may 
differ with Mr. Herrick in his opinion that “the French have 
never fully realized the possibilities of the true novel as the 
English and the Russians have developed it,” but must ap- 
preciate his evaluation of the conte and his brilliant and schol- 
arly analyses of certain of these tales. 

The selections cover a broad field and are admirably adapted 
to give a composite picture of contemporary French life. Some 
are broad farce, there is tragedy and pathos in others, and in 
many runs a deep ironic vein so characteristic in French litera- 
ture. The authors include some of the best known names in 
contemporary fiction. Many of the tales first appeared in the 
short story columns of the great Parisian dailies. 

The Twenty-Nine Tales will appeal both to the serious stu- 
dent of comparative literature and to the general reader who 
wants to be entertained and amused. 


F. A. G. Cowper. 
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A Hoosier AutosiocraPpHy. By William Dudley Foulke, LL.D. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1922. 241 pp. 


This is a most readable book of fourteen chapters, dealing 
with the life of a big-hearted and broad-minded Westerner, 
told in his own way about himself. Dr. Foulke reminds his 
readers in the beginning that “biography, to be completed, 
should be a post-mortem acount of a man’s life and therefore 
written by another. Is not the man who writes his own biogra- 
phy like one who would take charge of his own obsequies and 
thus try to forestall an unpalatable obituary? Yet the man 
himself knows better than another what he has done and why, 
and if he be honest, he should be able to give a more faithful 
account of his career. The main questions are, whether the 
story is worth the telling and how well it can be told.” 

Dr. Foulke discusses in an entertaining and modest way his 
early life and influences, his life in college and in the law 
school, his law practice in New York and Indiana, his club 
life, marriage and removal to Indiana, the charm of Indiana, 
his family, fox hunts, his New York and Indiana associates, 
his retirement from law, state and national politics, public ques- 
tions, his life in Washington City, the Roosevelt and Taft 
Campaigns, the Progressive Movement, the trusts, the League 
to Enforce Peace, the World War, journalism and literature. 
His last chapter deals with Personalia. In Appendix 1 he dis- 
cusses “Indiana’s Output,” a speech before the Indiana So- 
ciety of Chicago, and in Appendix 2 is given his speech before 
the opening session of the National Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation in Washington, Feb. 1890. 

His account of his literary club life in New York and 
Indiana, and of his close friendship with men like George W. 
Julian, James Whitcomb Riley, Albert J. Beveridge, David 
Starr Jordan, Felix Adler, Richard H. Dana, Lucius B. Swift, 
Horace Greeley, Theodore Roosevelt and others is interesting, 
throwing, as it does, many sidelights on men of national fame 
and influence. 

Dr. Foulke is the author of several books, some of prose 
and some of verse. Not until he was sixty years old did he 
attempt the writing of verse, except for a few rhymes in col- 
lege. Of his poetic work, he says, “There will be found little 
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to appeal to the admirers of the ‘New Poetry,’ as it is called. 
The idea that there must be developed something radically dif- 
ferent in the poetry of the future from that of the past seems 
to me entirely fanciful. Who was it said of a certain work 
that it contained some new things and some good things, but 
the things that were new were not good, and the things that 
were good were not new? Something like this could be said 
of much of this ‘Poetry of the Future’.” 

In his Retrospect and Philosophy of Life, found in his last 
chapter, Dr. Foulke climbs into a philosophical conception of 
the abiding values of life. He quotes Joseph Choate: “When 
we grow old we have to jettison one thing after another in our 
cargo in order to save what remains,” and adds that the main 
thing is to abandon these things without regret. “His philoso- 
phy of life may be summed up in the words of Hornebog, the 
Hunnish chief: “Whoever has a sword in his hand and a 
horse’s back between his shanks knows very well why he is 
in the world.” 


This is the autobiography of an influential public servant of 
varied and valued friendships, with a deep-rooted love for 
home and country, cherishing for the one a tender and abiding 
affection, and for the other a broad and statesmanlike patriot- 
ism. 


Mup Hottow—From Dust To Sout. By Simon N, Patten. Philadel- 
phia: Dorrance, 1922. pp. 384. 


Mud Hollow stands for the north central portion of the 
United States. In presenting the life of this section Dr. Pat- 
ten significantly states: “Life today is shaped by the blood of 
the civil war, by golden harvests, and by Methodist theology. 
Children of this generation, reflecting what the viron has im- 
posed, test the virtues and shortcomings of their forbears. By 
your children shall you be known.” 

The book is written in two parts: Part I presents the life 
in story form and Part II interprets the life in typical Pat- 
tenese fashion. Those readers who are familiar with Dr. Pat- 
ten’s previous works and those who have attended his lectures 
at the University of Pennsylvania during the five or six years 
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before his retirement, are quite familiar with his philosophy 
and in Part II they have an excellent presentation of his thought 
on American life. The surprise in store for students and read- 
ers of Dr. Patten’s work is found in Part I. Here we have Dr. 
Patten in the rdle of a story teller. He seems to have felt 
keenly the need of presenting the life of America in fiction in 
order to get the picture as vividly as possible before the mind 
of the reader and then take up the life and give it a philoso- 
phical interpretation. 

Paul Brown, a rustic from the middle west, born of parents 
with indomitable wills but slow of speech, is stirred with an 
ambition to write a piece of literature descriptive of the ideal- 
ized concept he has of his mother. This youth hears a lecture 
in his home town by a professor from an eastern university 
lauding women. The youth is so stirred that he determines to 
attend college and study under this professor until he is pro- 
ficient enough in literature to fullfil his ambition concerning his 
mother. 

At college he is thrown in contact with Ruth Stuart, the 
professor’s daughter, whose mother is dead and who is reared 
in accordance with the advanced ideas of her father. (The 
reader who appreciates Dr. Patten’s great interest in the life 
of John Stuart Mill realizes that Dr. Patten here substitutes 
Ruth Stuart and depicts the character of a girl being reared in 
accordance with principles of a most advanced character.) 

Thus is created a setting for a boy and a girl surrounded 
by college life. The great conflict of ideas is going on all about 
them. The unfolding and developing of dust to soul is seen 
as the story moves on to its end. 

Part II is introduced with the statement: “We are not 
what nature makes us, but what we make ourselves. Not deeds 
but character is the measure of an age.” In this part of the 
book such topics as Sense Dullness, Pioneer Values, Social 
Values, Income Power, Acquired Characters, Inferior Com- 
plexes, the Sense of Sin, the Wish, Protected Girls, and the 
Next Step in Evolution are discussed and related to the char- 
acters and incidences of the story in Part I. 

“Mud Hollow is the base on which the nation rests. It is 
the normal in the sense that it has the soil and mechanisms on 
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which prosperity depends without the impressment of a for- 
eign culture which would thwart local tendencies. Normalcy 
may be defined as prosperity without culture. Money to do 
with and not knowing what to do.” 

This book is for those who are thinking and who are con- 
cerned about the next step in the evolution of American life. 
Any one ought to profit by the careful reading of its pages. 

Wituiam J. H. Corton. 


JoHN Motitey MorEHEAD AND THE DEVELOPMENT oF NortH CAROLINA, 
1796-1866. By Burton Alva Konkle, with an Introduction by Hon. 
Henry H. Connor. Philadelphia: William J. Campbell, 1922. 437 pp. 


In that group of notable men who labored for the upbuild- 
ing of North Carolina during the generation before the Civil 
War John Motley Morehead has a worthy place. It is well 
indeed to perpetuate his memory and from a vast amount of 
material Mr. Konkle has told a simple straightforward story 
with this end in view. However, the emphasis is placed as 
much upon the development of the state as upon Mr. More- 
head’s réle in that development. The result is a book for gen- 
eral reference rather than a formal biography. Moreover the 
personal equation, the relation of Morehead to the problems of 
the state, is derived almost entirely from public records of pub- 
lic affairs, such as newspapers, pamphlets, laws, and pamphlets. 
This is unfortunate for it means the absence of that intimate 
personal touch that comes from letters and manuscript mate- 
rial. Undoubtedly Morehead correspondence is lost but the 
reader can but wonder if a search among the papers of his 
contemporaries would not have yielded some rich material of a 
personal nature. 


There are some gaps and incomplete stories in the record 
as told. For example, why did Morehead and men of his type 
revolt against Jackson and become Whigs? What was the real 
local sectional alignment of political parties in North Carolina 
and how did that correspond to conditions elsewhere in the 
Old South? Moreover the complete story of the movement 
for an asylum is not given and Morehead’s part in that move- 
ment was perhaps his most distinctive service. On the other 
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hand the book is strong in illustrations. The maps and por- 
traits excite the imagination and enable the reader to appre- 
ciate many problems and phases of a past civilization. 


W. K. B. 


Tue Party BATTLES OF THE JACKSON Periop. By Claude G. Bowers. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1922Ix, 506 pp. 


Biographies of Jackson we have long had and will continue 
to have. Historians have given and will continue to give him 
a large chapter in the story of the country’s development. But 
Mr. Bowers has done something unique; he has produced a 
work that is neither biography nor formal history. He has 
drawn a picture in words of the men around Jackson and the 
momentous issues of the administration. The result is a book 
that combines biography and history and adds something more 
—an interpretation of an epoch. There is nothing quite like 
this with the exception of Mr. Rothschild’s Lincoln, Master of 
Men; indeed the two books are very similar in method but Mr. 
Bowers’ study is more comprehensive, including a larger num- 
ber of personalities and a more definite presentation of issues. 

The author’s conclusions are very notable. Democracy is 
justified through the calibre of its leaders. Clay, the Whig, 
appears as a man with infinite capacity for small intrigue; Van 
Buren, the Democrat, as a scholar in politics and a man of 
independent judgment. Partizanship in the thirties as well as in 
1920 was exalted above principle. Webster was more an ad- 
vocate for a client than an impartial patriot, and Calhoun was 
first of all a practical, scheming politician, not over scrupulous 
in methods, and secondarily the defender of a section. In con- 
trast Amos Kendall was a master mind, Edward Livingston 
and Roger Taney far above their rivals in power and character. 
On the whole the leaders of the Jacksonian democracy were 
superior to the Whig leaders in character and equal to these of 
the older generation in ability. Such an interpretation is novel 
and must command respect. The book deserves a conspicuous 
place on the shelves of Jacksoniana. 

W. K. B. 
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Lecenps. By Amy Lowell. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1921. pp. xiv, 259. 


Fir-FLower Tasiets. Poems translated from the Chinese by Florence 
Ayscough. English versions by Amy Lowell. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1921. pp. xcv, 226. 

Corns AND Mepats. By Charlotte Hardin. Boston: The Four Seas 
Company, 1921. pp. 40. 


In a collection of eleven legends Miss Lowell has given her 
own version of stories “neither new nor old, (but) perennial.” 
She has “changed, added, subtracted, jumbled several together 
at will, left out portions ; in short, made them over to suit [her] 
particular vision.” The sources of the tales are Peru, China, 
North America (two), Yucatan, Europe (three), England, and 
New England (two). The variety of theme and form is as 
wide as the variety of sources. “The Ring and the Castle” is 
couched in the regular swinging lines of the ballad—the form 
suited by long usage to the swift tragic tale of a forest-way 
man who “gathered a rose in another man’s garden and hid it 
from sight in a hawthorn hedge;” while others of the poems, 
such as “Many Swans, the Sun Myth of the North American 
Indians,” move irregularly and elaborately in polyphonic prose. 

In this volume as in her others, Miss Lowell brings to bear 
on the senses and mind of her public all the engines from a 
poet’s armory. In the Chinese “Legend of Porcelain,” for ex- 
ample, one contemporaneously feels, see and hears the passages 
that mark a sudden change of mood. The sleepy beginning— 
Old China sits and broods behind her ten-thousand-miles-great wall, 


And the rivers of old China crawl—crawl—forever 

Toward the distant, ceaselessly waiting seas— 

presently shifts, body and soul, to this stirring mood: 
Open the Gate, 
Open the Gate, 
His Lordship T’ang Ling .. . 
Hurry, Guards, 
The sun is red... 
Click! Click !—loud and imperious! .. . 

But mingled with admiration for the range of the poet’s 
power and the charm of not a few of her verses is the inescap- 
able feeling that what we receive is after all a congeries of 
more or less harmonized effects instead of a total and steady 
esthetic impression. She frequently sacrifices an almost indis- 
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pensable unity to richness. To appeal to many senses at once 
is, of course, legitimate, if successful. But it is hard to swallow 
(if one may for a moment adopt Miss Lowell’s method) the 
thunder of a lily, even if it is red-streaked, or a human pea- 
cock-feather borne upon a spear. And one cannot help observ- 
ing that in fleeing the abhorred cliché, the writer has not es- 
caped grooves of diction of her own manufacture. The ad- 
jective “sharp” is worn out by constant use; sunrises and sun- 
sets are too often presented in conjunction with gongs or bells, 
and we weary of an over-abundance of copper and precious 
stones. In a word, when ultra-modern poets flee poetical 
forms and habits, one often finds that forms and habits of a 
slightly different cast are the wings on which they fly. The 
poems in the book are interesting, often brilliant, but so 
crowded and complex as to require slow reading and to attract 
only a limited and specifically-prepared audience. 
. s+ = 2 

The second volume is a collection of translations done with 
meticulous concern for fidelity by Miss Lowell and Mrs. Ays- 
cough. If Miss Lowell’s original poetry is difficult, her trans- 
lations are doubly so, and a patient study of background is nec- 
essary for any considerably degree of apprehension. This 
background is furnished, as far as may be in a hundred pages, 
in an introduction containing historical, legendry, geograph- 
ical, and social material. Thus aided, the reader gains a cer- 
tain curious pleasure from the poetry, a pleasure compounded 
of universal and exotic experience. On the whole, the verses 
are compactly expressed and freely conceived individual im- 
pressions, addressed rather to the human periphery than its 
center. There is much of the moon, water, and mountains, 
woman and wine; the form shifts with the mood; and melan- 
choly, delicately suggested, pervades the whole. One con- 
stantly feels that the tempter of Li T’ai-po, from whom most 
of the verses come, although he lived in the eighth century, is 
congenial to the contemporary artist. For example, compare 
this from Li: 


Three cups, and one can perfectly understand the great Tao; 
A gallon and one is in accord with all nature— 
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with this from the popular English contemporary, E. A. Hous- 
man: 


malt does more than Milton can 
To justify God’s ways to man. 


* * * * 


The material in the third volume is as femininely exquisite 
as its format. The first part contains mimes, the second 
nine impressions, all done in rhythmical prose. One recog- 
nizes in Mrs. Hardin the spiritual sister of such sensitive 
women poets of the day as H. D., Edna Millay, and Adelaide 
Crapsey; their interpretations of nature and life are dream- 
like, elemental, elusive, written by esthetes and for esthetes. 
When in “The Foolish Wind” Mrs. Hardin defines beauty as 
“sunset and a spray of mist,” in “Eve” disposes of morality by 
saying that “there is no more sin, there is no longer any judg- 
ment,” and in “The Rejected Gift” describes herself as filled 
with “the vague desires of mermaids and their plaintive songs,” 
one feels that the utterances are more than dramatic, that with 
fanciful suggestiveness they express much of the philosophy of 
the artistic persuasion to which she belongs. 


KATHERINE Everett GILBERT. 
Durham, N. C. 


A Larce Estate in Ecypt IN THE Tuirp Century B. C.—A Srtupy or 
Economic History. By Michael Rostovtzeff. Madison: University 
of Wisconsin Studies in the Social Sciences and History, No. 6, 1922. 
pp. 209. 


The data presented in this monograph is gathered from a 
careful study on papyrology. The papyri were found in ex- 
cavation of the cities and villages of the Fayum. The large 
estate referred to in the title is that of Apollonius at Philadel- 
phia. There are chapters describing the preparation of the es- 
tate for cultivation; agriculture; vineyards, or orchards, and 
market gardens ; stock breeding, industry, commerce and trans- 
portation. 

In chapter X Professor Rostovtzeff draws some interesting 
and valuable conclusions concerning economic conditions, espe- 
cially the system of land tenure, under Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
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Those who desire to study special topics will find the in- 
dices thorough and complete. 
WituiaM J. H. Corton. 


Waat's WHAT IN THE Laspor Movement. A Dictionary of Labor Affairs 
and Labor Terminology, compiled by Waldo R. Browne. New York: 
B. W. Huebsch, Ind. 1921. pp. 578. 


This is a book that every student of the labor movement will 
want to have among his reference books. As its title indicates 
it deals with labor affairs and labor terminology, and every 
topic and every term is separately dealt with under its own 
specific heading. It is a handy volume and very well written, 
and it certainly should prove a corrective against hasty or 
ignorant use of labor terminology. The author in compiling 
the topics gave chief attention to American and British labor 
affairs, but the foreign field in general is fairly well covered. 

The reviewer has tested it out in various ways and found 
it clear and concise in the information sought. Such a work 
as painstakingly compiled as this book is becomes a valuable 
contribution to our literature on labor movements. 

WitiaM J. H. Corton. 


MaTHEMATICAL PHitosopHy. A Stupy or FATE AND FREEDOM. By 
Cassius J. Keyser. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1922, xiv, 466 pp. 


The content of this book is on the border between philosophy 
and mathematical science. Part of its purpose is to make acces- 
sible to educated laymen with philosophical interests some of 
the important conceptions of modern mathematical theory: 
postulate system, propositional function, transformation, in- 
variance, group, variables and limits, infinity, hyperspaces, non- 
euclidean. The main purpose of the book, however, is not the 
communication of mathematical concepts as such, but the popu- 
larization of the theory of symbolic logic, the theory that post- 
ulate systems as“employed in mathematics serve as models for 
every rational enterprise. If mathematics furnishes a universal 
pattern for thought, and if it is no longer the science of the 
quantitative or spatial aspect of the world but an exact analysis 
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of all relations whatsoever, it follows that “all valid proof in 
no matter what subject-matter depends entirely upon the form 
of the premises or postulates, and not at all upon any specific 
meanings we may assign to their undefined, or variable, terms 
or symbols” (p. 56). This is the crux of the logical position, 
and those who follow Professor Keyser’s eloquent argument 
ought to be aware of its implications. If the validity of argu- 
ment depends wholly upon its formal aspect, then the experi- 
mental procedure of science by which novelties are introduced 
into the subject-matter of the science—‘“the unconscious” as 
discovered by Dr. Rivers in pathological experiment and the 
“vitamines” of the new science of nutrition—do not enter as 
essential factors into the organization of thought in the field in 
question. They are merely particular valfies that are slipped 
into the already determined shapes of the logical argument. I 
believe that there are few experimenters in the natural sciences 
who would accept this description of the divorce of form and 
content in their procedure. In so far as Professor Keyser’s 
argument is merely a plea for more rigorous thinking, he de- 
serves attention; but his claim that the pattern for all thinking 
is mathematical is at least questionable. 

One of the most stimulating chapters of the book is on 
Korzybski’s Concept of Man. This theory is directed against 
the zoological view which treats man as simply a genus of the 
animal world. Korzybski divides all nature into three classes, 
as follows: plants or basic-energy-binders; animals or space- 
binders ; human beings or time-binders. Whether or not this 
is the most felicitous way of stating the hierarchy of categories 
—whether, for example, Kant’s conception of man as a member 
of a kingdom of ends may not finally be more satisfying by 
doing greater justice to the ethical and social factors in the 
case—the conception is at least fruitful, and has the advantage 
of correlating the definition of humanity with one of the most 
discussed metaphysical questions of the hour: the nature of 
time. 


KATHERIN.” GILBERT. 
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